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COURSE I. 



CHAPTER I. 

Note. — It is recommended that this Key be confined to Teachers, or 

Adult Students. 

Lessons 1. and 2. — p. 1. — require no assistance. 
Lessons 3. 4. and 5. — p. 2. do. 

Lesson 6. — p. 3. — of the Composition, Part L 

Words having an opposite signification, 

Happy, miserable; hope, despair ; goodness, badness; know- 
ledge, ignorance; cheerfulness, melancholy; virtue, vice; in- 
dustry, idleness; sincerity, hypocrisy; docility, stubbornness; 
temperance, intemperance; justice, injustice; prosperity, ad- 
versity; passionate, cool; candour, artfulness; freedom, 
slavery; hot, cold; crooked, straight; vigorous, feeble; tall, 
little; beautiful, ugly; quick, slow; enmity, friendship; de- 
light, sorrow? ; pleasure, pa m; s&vsige^ civilized ; wise, foolish; 
conceal, reveal, expose; noble, mean; rise, sink; south, north; 
east, west; want, plenty; external, internal; Sihsent, present ; 
none, all; few, many; dark, light; tight, slack; strength, 
weakness; sweet, bitter; large, small; hard, soft; modern, 
ancient; behind, before; early, late; cool, heated; busy, »m- 
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2 PRACTICAL JUNIOR COMPOSITION. [Ch. I. 

occupied; high, low; wide, narrow; thick, thin; native, 
foreign ; muddy, clear. 

Lesson 7. — p. ?. 

Words having an opposite signification. 

Proud, humble; eternity, time; poverty, riches; conquer- 
able, unconquerable; day, night; praise, blame; silence, noise 
all, none; blessed, cursed; health, sickness; right, wrong 
homely, elegant; merry, sad; child, adult; gentle, rough; eve 
morn; pore, impure; warm, cold; discordant, hawionious 
remote, near; hilly, level; liberal, bigoted; perfect, imperfect 
good, bad; bending, straight; firm, weak; below, above 
harren, fertile ; sparkle, dull; refuse, grant; sharp, blunt 
joy, ftorrow; debase, elevate; impart, withhold; swim, sink 
stem, mild; storm, calm; long, short; young, old; friend 
enemy; full, empty; lost, found; triumph, defeat; live, die 
forget, remember; soon, late; bloom, decay; vulgar, elegant 
moderation, excess; humanity, brutality; numerous, few 
impertinent, deferential; fvLture, past ; reYetd, conceal ; truth, 
falsehood. 

SECTION III. — EXERCISES ON ELLIPSIS. 

Lesson 8. — p. 3. 

1. Appropriate Articles s tip plied ; — 

A flower, an acorn, an apple, the clonds, the fields, the rain- 
bow, an honour, the pens, the Thames, the Humber, the Pope, 
the Queen, the sun, the moon, a river, the tables, a variet y 
the sea, the laws. 

2. Appropriate Substantives sn^^Vied ; — 

A woody district, a gloomy prospect, an aged man, a nodding 
branch, a shady grove, a thatched cottage, a little man, a country 
house, a ruined tower, a stately mansion, a ragged coat, a high 
wall, a rapid stream, a windrng path, a crystal stream, a fertile 
country, a charming scene, an old castle, a rural walk, a 
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splendid palace^ a royal banquet, a flowery meadow, a flue 
prospect, a large orchard, the biting yro«/, a whistUng wind, a 
beating storm, a barren* moor, a glassy lake, a heavy shower, 
a pure fountain, a swelling torrent, a sultry day, a towering 
e/m, a cloudless ski/, the hollow ^ree, the neighing horse, the 
sabbath day. 

Lesson 9.—- p. 4. 

1. Appropriate Adjectives supplied ; — 

Fine beef, white bread, sweet cakes, nice pies, ripe nuts, 
strong cheese, large fowls, fresh eggs, fat ducks, tender geese, 
new milk, a wide door, dry wood, slaked lime, 6/ue slate, large 
room, spacious hall, ecuy chair, i/acA tea, an old desk, a «9tiare 
box, clear glass, a sAar/) knife, silver fork, c/ean plate, strong 
spades, good bedding, clean face, bright eyes, «ma// mouth, 
trAtte teeth, thin lips, plump cheeks, soft hands, the bright sun, 
the glittering stars, the whistling wind, u;A{te snow, shining 
brass, /7ure gold, Aeaty lead, /o/)!ly mountain, placid lake, ra;}t(f 
river, rough sea, «^e£i/) valley, /ar^e island, winding shore, lofty 
cliff, sandy beach, wet sand, gloomy forests, pleasant gardens 
fragrant roses, spirited horse, a quiet sheep, a nimble goat, 
courageous dog, fierce wolf, ^i/^ salmon, yVe^A herring, the 
variegated butterfly, the hissing serpent, venomous viper, ugly 
toad, thejKmjoin^ frog, the fea«inp' flies, the wse/V/ bees, the 
stinging wasps. 

2. Appropriate Pronouns supplied ; — 

/ am writing. TIiou art industrious. He is disinterested. 
We honour them. He encourages us. Command them. 
We assisted them. I completed my journey. Our fears will 
detect us. It was his choice. Our best friends are they who 
tell us of our faults, and teach us how to correct them. 

Lesson 10. — p. 5. 

1. Appropriate FerA* supplied ; — 

Birds sing, warble, chirpr The parrot talks. The dove 
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coos. The cock crows. The raven croahs. The horse neiyhs. 
The cow lows. The lion roars. The snake hisses. TJie 
sheep bleats. The cat mews, purrs. The wolf howls. Ihe 
fish swims. The worm crawls. The pig sqtieaks. The 
ducks quack. The lark «oar«. The b6e Aum^. The spar- 
row chiips. The peacock screams. The feet a-a/A. The 
tongue taJ/ts. The nose smells. The eyes «ee. The bands 
toucA. The teeth bite. The rain descends. The sun shines. 
The wind 6/bz&«. The grass grows. A ship «az7«. The hail 
beats. Fire burns. A top spin«. Com grows, rustles. Gold 
glitters. Diamonds sparkle. Water jlows. Snow melts. 
Thunderpeal, roar*. Lightning^a^Ae*. The stars gliiter. 

2. Nouns in the Objective supplied; — 

I have written a letter. The sun melts the ice. The dog 
caught a hare. I heard a voice. The cow gives milk. Boys 
love play. Mary dressed her doll. Soldiers defend their 
country. He recited his lesson. She may play a tune. He 
reads a book. I honour virtue. John has cut his finger. A 
robber killed the dog. The clock marks the time. The earth 
completes its revolution. 

Lesson 11.— p. 5. 

1 . Adverbs of time, place, or manner supplied ; — 
Alexander sings well. He ran fast. The orator spoke 

nobly. I shall see him frequently. His brother was seldom 
absent. Can you speak to me now? He came always at 
the proper time. The task is rarely performed. When will 
they arrive ? We often resolve, but seldom perform. Wlien 
shall we stop ? 

2. Prepositions supplied; — 

Bind them around thy neck. The shepherd was with his 
flock. Abraham bowed to the people of the land. The 
shattered vessel disappeared in the waves. He sat near the 
fire. The ship went against the wind. He ran down the 
hill. He sailed along the stream. The general was in the 
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fort. The boat sails upon the lake. He 'was in the house. 
I will make thee ruler over many things. He set his face 
towards the- wilderness. 

. 3. Conjunctions supplied; — 

Copper, iron, and lead, are most useful metals. Yesterday 
was cold, "wet, and windy. Flowers bloom and die. John is 
here, but Thomas is absent. The sun -warms, lights, and 
charms mankind. A good man loves his country, his 
family, and his friends. Thomas writes well and expeditiously. 
The earth is at one period of the year nearer to Sirius than 
at another, but the size of the star is not altered thereby. 

Lesson 12.— p. 6. 

Appropriate words supplied; — 

'Tis Education ybrrn* the common mind ; 
Just as the twig is bent the tree's inclined. 
Disappointment lurks in many a prize. 
As bees in honey, and stings us with success. 

The rose is sweet, but it is surrounded with thorns; the 
lily of the valley is fragrant, but it springs up amongst bram- 
bles. The spring is pleasant, but it is soon parsed; the 
summer is bright, but the winter destroys its bloom. The 
rainbow is very beautiful, but it soon vanishes away ; life is 
good, but it is quickly swallowed up in death. 

There is a land, where the roses are without tJiorns; 
where the flowers are not mixed with brambles. In that 
land, there is eternal spring, and light without any night. 
The tree of life grows in the midst of it ; rivers of pleasure 
are there, and flowers that never decay. Myriads of spirits 
are there, and surround the throne of God with a perpetual 
song. The angels with their harps sing praises continually, 
and the cherubim fly on wings. This country is heaven ; it 
is the country of those that are good; and nothing that is 
wicked must inhabit ihae. The toad must not spit its 
venom among turtle-doves ; nor the poisonous hen-bane grow 
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amongst sweet flowers ; neither must any one that does ill, 
enter into that good land. 

This earth is pleasant, for it is Chd^a earth ; and it is 
filled with delightful things. But that country is far belter. 
There we shall not grieve any more, nor he sick any more, 
nor do wrong any more. There the cold of winter shall not 
wither^ pinch us, nor the heats of summer scorch us. In that 
country there are no wars, nor quarrels, hut all dearly love 
one another. When our parents and friends die, and are 
laid in the grave, we see them no more ; hut there we shall 
see them again, and live with them, and he separated no 
more. 

Lesson 13.--p. 7. 

Appropriate words supplied ; — 

The sparrow has only two legs ; it has also two wings : it 
is clothed with feathers ; and lays eggs ; and belongs to the 
class of animals w^hich are called birds. 

The herring has neither legs nor wings; it has neither 
hiiir, like the dog ; nor feathers, like the spairow ; hut it is 
covered with scales. It can neither walk, like the dog ; nor 
fly, like the sparrow ; but it can swim ; that is, it can move 
from place to place in the water. For this purpose, it uses 
its Jins and its tail* 

The frog has four legs. Its hinder legs are the longer, 
and they are more useful for swimming than for moving 
about on the ground. It cannot walk, but only leaps. It 
lives both in the water and on land, and, therefore, is one of 
the animals that are called amphibious. 

Almost every animal has a peculiar voice. The lark and 
the nightingale sing; the magpie chatters; the cockcrows; 
the peacock screams; the goose hisses; the owl hoots; the 
dog barks ; the ass brays ; the goat and the sheep bleat ; the 
young pig squeaks; the horse neighs; the cow lows; the lion 
roars; the cat mews; the frog croaks; and the cricket chirps. 
Some seem to have no voice, as, the fishes, the u?orms, and 
many of the insects. 
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Some animals are covered with hair^ as, the dog; some 
"with wool, as, the sheep; some with bristles, as, the pig; 
some with feathers, as, birds; some with scales, as^ JiJiesj 
and others with shell, as, the snail. 

Lesson 14.— p. 8. 

Appropriate words supplied; — 

Oxen, cows, horses, sheep, &c. eat grass ; dogs and cats ( at 
Jlesh; fowls and geese eat com; bees live on the juices o/ 
flowers ; caterpillars live on leaves. 

The land outside a town or village, is called the country. 
Land which is ploughed and sown with grain, is called 
arable. A field, in which grass and clover grow, is called 
a meadow. The people who sell small quantities of any 
thing in a shop, are called retail dealers; those who buy 
larger quantities from the makers to supply the shopkeepers, 
are called merchants. 

In Winter, trees lose their leaves, and flowers die, wither; 
snowfalls, and water /reezc*. In Spring, the trees put forth 
new leaves, the flowers begin to grow ; and the com sprouts 
out from the earth. In Summer, the sun shines most brightly, 
and causes great heat. In Autumn, fruit is ripe, the hops 
are gathered, and flowers begin to decay. 

I can hear the song of birds, the cracking of a whip, the 
neighing of a horse, the murmuring of a brook, the tones of 
music, and the ticking of a watch. 

I feel that fire burns, that ice is culd, that the rays of the 
sun warm me ; that stone is hard, wool soft; glass smooth, 
and bricks rough, 

I taste that sugar is sweet, vinegar is sour. 

The farmer tills the land, and, when the com is ripe, the 
miller grinds it into flour, from which our bread is made. 
Wool from theM^leep's back is made into cloth, the hides of 
animals into leather, and the feathers of fowls into beds. 
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SECTION IV. — EXERCISES ON WORDS PRONOUNCED 

THE SAME. 



Lesson 15.— p. 9. 

Directions. — It Is recommended that the following Exercises be writien^ 
and after correction, be answered viva voce. With very young Pupils, 
part might be written, the rest answered. 

An explanation of words pronounced alike. 



Ah'iWy, 8. power to do anything. 

Habiiitt/, s. habitual power. 
Abfe, adj. having power. 

Abel, 8. a man's christian name. 
Adds, V. does add. 
Adze, s. an edge-tool for chop- 
ping with. 
Ail, V. to be sick, unwell. 
Ale, 8. malt liquor. 
IJiiil, V. to wplcome ; s. drops of 

rain frozen in falling. 
Hale, adj. healthy, strong. 
Air, 8. the atmosphere. 
Ayr, t. a town in Scotland. 
Ere, adv. before. 
/-Vr, adv. a contraction of ever. 
Eyre, 8. the court of justices iti- 
nerant. 
//rtV, 8. one that inherits any- 
thing. 
Hair, s. of the head. 
llare^ s. a quadruped. 
Aloud, adv. wiih a loud voice. 

Allowed, part, granted. 
Altar, s. a place for makingofferings. 
Alter, V. to change, turn. 
Halter, s. a cord to fasten horses 
to the manger. 
Am. V. Indic. Pres. of To he. 

Ham, 8. the thigh of a pig salted. 
An. the indefinite article. 
Ann, Anne, 8. female christian 
names. 
Analyst, s. one that reduces things 
to their first principles. 
Annalist, s. a writer of historic 
events. 
Anchor, s. an instrument by which 
to retain a ship. 
Anker, s. a liquid measure of ten 
gallons. 



Hanker, v. to long after. 
And, ronj. a particle joining words 
and sentences. 
Hand, s. to handle with. 
Ante, prep before. 

Anti, prep, against, opposed to. 
Arbcur, s. an arched place of 
interwoven branches. 
Harbotir, s. a place in wliich 
ships may anchor. 
Ardour, s. zeal. 

Harder, adj. compar. of hard. 
Ark, 8. the {vessel in which Noah 
was preserved. 
Arc, 8. an arch. 
Hark, interj. hear 1 listen I 
Arm, 8. the limb from the hand to 
the shoulder. 
Harm, s. injury. 
Arms, s. tapestry. 

Harass, v. to vex, to fatigue. 
Arrow, s. a weapon used with a 
bow. 
Harrow, s. a frame of wooden 
bars crossing each other, and 
set with teeth. 
Art. 8. skill. 
Hart, 8. a kind of stag. 
Heart, s. the seat of life. 
Artless, adj. sincere, undisguised. 

Heartless, adj. unfeeling. 
As, conj. in the same manner. 
Has, V. Indic. Pres. of have. 
Ascent, s. act of rising, hilly 
grotmd. 
Assent, s. consent. 
A&h, 8. a kind of tree. 

Hash, 8. meat cut in pieces. 
Asp, 8. a kind of serpent.* 
Hasp, 8. a clasp to fold over a 
staple. ♦■ 
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Lesson 16.— p 9. 

Wordii pronounced alike explained. 



Asperatfon, s. a making rough. 
Aspiration^ s. an ardent wish. 
Atf prep, near, In, with. 

Hut, 6. a cover lor the bead. 
Ate, V. pnst tens»' of eaf. 

Uat<; s. great disl'ke, enmiry. 
Anger, y. to foretrl'. 
Augur, 8. a soothsayer, one who 
foretell $. 
Aught, 8. anything. 

Ought, V. obliged by duty. 
Awl, ». an instrument to bore holes 
with. 
AUt adj. the whole number or 

quaT»tity. 
UaUj 8. court of justice, a large 

room. . 
Haul, V. to pull, drag. 
Are, 9. an instrument for cutting 
wood. 
Hacks, V. does hark. 
Bacon, s. the salted and dried flesh 
of swine. 
Baken, part, of bake. 
Bad, adj. ill, vicious. 

Bade, past tense of bid. 
Bail, 8. setting at liberty by a surety 
given. 
Bale, 8. a quantity of merchandise 
packed. 
Baize, s. a kind of coarse woollen 
cloth. 
Bays, 8. plural of bay. the laurel. 
Bold, adj. without Iv'ir. 

Bawled, v. pnst teuhe of bawl. 
Bali, 8. a globe. 

Bawl, V. to cry out. 
Barbary, p. a country of N. Africa. 
Barberry, t, a kiuu of truit. 



Bare, adj. naked. 

Brar, s. a snvaee quat 
Barren, adj. sterile. 
Baron, s. a noble, below a vis- 
count. 
Base, 8. the bottom ; adj. mean. 
Bass, s. the deepest part of a mu- 
sical composition. 
Aiy, 8. a part of the sea where 
ships may anchor. 
Bey, 8. a Turkish governor of a 
province. 
Be, V. to exi^t. 
Bee, 8. an insect that mukes 
honey. 
Beach, 8. the shore, the strand. 

Beech, t. a species of forest tree. 
Bean, s. a well-known kind of 
pulse. 
Been, part, of To be. 
Bi-at, V. to slrikH. 

Bret, 8. an edible garden plant. 
Beou, 8. a gaily dressed man. 
Bal int. a word of terror to 

children. 
Bow, 8. an instrument to shoot 
arrows with. 
Beer, s. fermented malt-liquor. 
Bier, s. a carriage for conveying 
the dead. 
Bell, 8. a hollow sonorous body of 
cast metal. 
Belle, 8. a gay young lady. 
Berry, a. a small pulpy fruit. 

Buty, V. to inter, to concenl. 
Berth, s. a station or appointirent 
on ship -board. 
Birth, 8. the act of coming into 
life. 



Lesson 17.— p. 9. 

Words pronounced alike explained. 



Binnnrle, 8. the compai^B-box in a 
ship. 
Bmucle, 8. a telescope with two 
tubes. 
Bit, s. a morsel. 
Bitt, 8. the part of the bridln 
which is put into the horse's 
mouth. 



I B/'te, 8. the piercing anything with 
the teeth. 
Bight, s. a small bay. 
Blew, V. past tensu ol blow. 

Blur, adj . of the colour S) named. 
Board, s. a plank. 

Bi>red, v. past tense of bore. 
Bore, «. a bole ; the sise of a hole. 



i 
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Boor^ 8. a clown, a rude man. 

Boar, 8. the male swine. 
Bough, 8. a branch of a tree. 

Bow, 8. an act of reverence. 
Bout-n, 8. a bound, a limit. 

Borne, part, of the verb to bear. 
Boirl, 8. a wooden vessel. 

Boll, s. a round stalk or stem. 

Bole, 8. a measure of six bushels. 
Bof/, 8. a male child. 

Buoy, 8. floating wood made fast 
to a vessel. 
Braid, v. to weave together. 

Brayed, v. past tense of bray. 
Brake, s. a ship's pump. 

Break, 8. a pause, an opening. 
Braze, v. to solder with brass. 
:' Brays, v. third pers. sing, ofbray. 
Breach^ s. a quarrel, violation. 

Breech, s. the lower hind part of 
the body. 
Bread, s. food made from corn. 

Bred, v. past tense o( breed. 
Breast, s. the bosom. 

Brest, 8. a sea-port town of 
France. 
Britain, s. England, Scotland, and 
Wales. 

Briton, 8. a native of Britain. 



Broach, v. to tap a cask. 
Broochf a. an ornamental breast- 
pin. 
Bruise, v. to crush or mangle. 
Brews, v. third pers. sing, of 
brew. 
Brute, 8. a name for all animals 
except man. 
Bruit, s. rumour, noise. 
Burrow, s. a rabbit-hole. 

Borough, 8. a town corporate. 
But, conj. yet, nevertheless. 
Butt, 8. a barrel of 126 gallons ; 
an object of ridicule. 
Buy, v. to acquire by paying for. 
By, prep, denoting the means, 

agent. 
Bye, s. (vulgar) a dwelling. 
Calendar;^, an orderly distribution 
of a year into months, &c. 
Calender, s. a machine for giving 
a gloss to cloth. 
Calk, V. to drive .oakum into the 
seams of a ship. 
Cauk, s. a species of coarse spar. 
Candid, adj. open, honest. 
Candied, adj. conserved with 
sugar. 



Lesson 8.— p. 10. 

Words pronounced alike explained. 



Cnne, s. a kind of strong reed. 
Cain, 8. the brother of Abel. 
Cannon, s. a long hollow engine 
of metal, for projecting balls. 
Canon, s. an ecclesiastical law ; 
a dignitary in cathedrals. 
Carrot, s. a well-known esculent 
root. 
Carat, s. a w^eight of four jewel- 
ler's grains. 
Carf, s. a vehicle for lug?age. 
Chart, 8. (sometimes ch soft) a 
delineation of coasts. 
Cask, s. a barrel. 

Casque, s. a helmet. 
Cast, s. a throw. 
Caste, 8. a tribe, the members of 
which are of the same rank. 
Ceiling, s. the top of an apartment. 

Sealing, pres. part, oiseal. 
Cell, 8. a small cavity. 

Sell, V. to give for a pric«». 
Cellar, s. a room below the ground. 
Seller, s. one who sells any thing. 



Censer, s. a pan to burn incense In. 

Censor, js. a corrector of man- 
ners. 
Cent, 8. for centum, one hundred. 

Sent, past tense of send. 

Scent, s. perfume. 
Cere, v. to cover with wax. 

Sear, v. to burn dry. 

Seer, s. a prophet. 
Cession, s. a giving up. 

Session, s. act of sitting. 
Ch-Tste, adj pure. 

Chased, past tense of chase. 
Check. 8. restraint. 

Cheque, s. an order on a banker. 
Choir, s. part of a church ; a body 
of singers. 

Quire, s. twenty-four leaves. 
Choler, s. the bile ; anger. 

Collar, 8. something round the 
neck. 
Chronical, adj. of long continuance. 

Chronicle, v. to record in his- 
tory. 
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CtY, 8. an inhabitant of a city. 

Sit, V. to rest upon. 
Cite, V. to summon to answer. 

Sight, 8. perception by the eye. 

Site, 8. situation. 
Clark, 8. a common surname. 

Clerk, s. a clergyman ; a man of 
letters. 
Ctausct s. a single part of sentence ; 
a stipulation. 

Claws, s. plural ofclatifJ', 
Cliff", h. a steep rock. 

Clef, s. a mark in music. 



Climet 8. a climate, region. 

Climb, Y. to ascend. 
Colonel, 8. the commander of a 
regiment. 
Kernel, s. the eatable substance 
contained in a shell. 
Gmtplinient, 8. an act of civility. 
Complement, s. a complete set. 
Complimental, adj. expressive of 

respect. 
Complemental, adj. serving to make 
up the amount. 



Lesson 19.— p. 10. 

An explanation of words pronounced alike. 



Close, 8. the end ; v. to shut. 

Clothes, 8. raiment, dress. 
Coarse, adj. inelegant, gross. 
Course^ s. a career, track. 
Corse, B. a dead body. 
Cobble, V. to mend clumsily. 

Coble, s. a small open fishing boat. 
Concert, s. a communication of de- 
sign ; a musiail performance. 
Consort, s. the married compa- 
nion of either sex. 
Cord, 8. a rope. 
Chord, s. a string of a musical 
instrument. 
Core, s. the inner part of a thing. 

Corps, 8. a body of soldiers. 
Coueh, s. a convulsion of the lungs. 

I^lff", 8. a small sailing vessel. 
Cotmsel, 8. advice. 
Council, 8. an assembly met to 
consult. 
Cozen, V. to cheat. 
Cousin, 8. an uncle's or an aunt's 
child. 
Creak, v. to make a harsh noise. 

Creek, s. a smuU bay. 
Cruel, adj. inhuman. 
Crewel, s. a ball of yam or wor- 
sted. 
Crta'se, s. a voyage. 

Crews, 8. plural of cretp. 
Cuk, 8. an intimation what to say 
or do. 
Kew, s. the name of a place. 
Queue, s. the hair tied behind. 
Curb, s. a part of a bridle. 
Kerb, s, an edging of strong 
solid stuff, as, a Atrrd-stone. 
Cypress, s. a tree emblematical of 
mourning. 
Ct/prus, 8. an laland in the Me- 
diterranean. 



Dam, 8. a mother. 

Damn, v. to condemn. 
Day, 8. the time between the rising 
and setting of the sun. 
Dey, 8. the supreme governor in 
some of the Barbary states. 
Dear, adj. beloved, costly, 
Deer, s. an animal hunted for 
venison. 
Deign, v. to vouchsafe. 

Dane, s. a native of Denmark. 
Demean, v. to behave. 
Demesne, s. land kept by the lord 
of the manor in his own hands. 
Descent, s. progress downwards, 
birth. 
Dissent, s. disagreement. 
Dew, 8. mist that falls while the 
sun is below the horizon. 
Due, 8. one's right. 
Die, 8. the stamp used in coining ; 
V. to lose life. 
Dye, 8. a colour. 
Dire, adj. dismal. 

Dyer, s. one who dyes cloth. 
Discreet, adj. prudent. 
Discrete, aaj. distinct, not con- 
tinuous. 
Doe, 8. a female deer. 

Dough, s. paste yet unbakf d. 
Drf{ft, B. a bill of exchange. 

Draught, s. a pictorial sketch. 
Dram, s. a glass of spirits. 
Drachm, s. the eighth part of an 
ounce. 
Dun, adj. dark, gloomy.^ 

Done, part, of do. 
Dust, 8. small particles. 

Dost, second person of do. 
Dying, part, of to die, deprived of 
life. 
Dyeing, part of dye, to stain. 
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Lesson 20.— p 10. 

An explanation of words pronounced alike, except the 

aspirate. 



Earl, 8. a title or ncbility next be- 
low A marquis. 
Hurl, V. to throw with violence. 
Earnest. >idj. a* dent, warm. 
Ernest. %. a roan's nuro^. 
Eat. V. to devour with the mouth. 

Heat, V. to make hot. 
Etiffy, 8. a turn of water. 

Heady, a<ij. rash, apt to alTect 
the tiead. 
Edge. s. the margin. 

^fedge, s. a fen re of thorns. 
Eli, .-. H measure of one yard and a 
quarter. 
Hell, s. the place of wicked 
spirits. 
Elm, 8. a kind of tree. 

Helntt s. the rudder of a ship. 
Err, V. to miss the right way. 
Her, pron. the objective case of 
she. 
Erred, part of err. 
Herd, s. a flock. 
Heard, part, of the verb hear. 
Errin^i, pres. part, o^ err. 

Herring, s. a small sea-fish. 
Eve, s. the cIosr of the day. 
Heave, v. to force up from the 
breast. 
Ewer, 8. a wash-hand basin. 
Hewer, s. one that cuts down^ 
trees. 
Faint, a(<j. languid, feeble. 

Feint, s. a fnls^ appearance. 
Fane, s. a temple consecrated to 
religion. 
Fain, adv. gladly. 
Feign, v. to dissemble, conceal. 
Fare, 9. provisions, charge; v. to 
be entertained. 
Fair, adj. beautiful, handsome. 
Fawn. 8. a young deer. 

Faun, s. a kind of rural deity. 
Feat, s. a dt>ed performed with skill. 

Feet, plural of foot. 
Fees, plural of/«»tf, a reward. 
Feaxe, v. to untwist the end of a 
rope. 
Fellow, 8. an associate. 
Felloe, 8. the circumference of a 
whw'l. 
Feud, 9. a quarrel. 
Feod, s. a freehold. 



Fillip, s. a jerk of the fingers from 
the thumb. 
Philip, 8. a man's christian 
name. 
Fir, s. the tree which furnishes 
deal. 
Fur. 8. skin m i^h soft hair. 
Fissure, s. a cleft. 
Fisher, s. one employed in fish- 
ing. 
Flee, V. to run from danger. 

Flea, s. a small insect. 
Flour, f. the ea'able part of com 
reduced to powder. 
Flower, s. the blossom of a plant. 
Foe, s. an enemy. 
Foh! in. interjection of disgust 
or contempt. 
Fort, s. a fortified place. 

Forte, s. any peculiar faculty. 
Forth, adv. forwards, into public. 
Fourth, the ordinal adj. of four. 
Four, adj. the amount of two and 
two. 
Fore, adj. anterior, in front. 
Fowl, 8. A winged animal clothed 
with feathers. 
Foul, adj. impure, gross. 
Freeze, v . to congeal with cold. 
Frieze, s. the flat member sepa- 
rating the cornice from the ar- 
chitrave. 
Fungus, 5. a mushroom. 

Fungous, ad'i . spongy, excrescent. 
Furze, s. gorse used for fuel. 
Ftrs, 8. plur. of fir. 
Furs, 8. plur. of fur. 
Gage, s, a pledge. 

Gauge, 8. a measure. 
Gait, 8. manner of walking. 
Gate, 8 a wooden frame on hin- 
ges cit the entrance into a field. 
Gall, 8. the bile. 
Cai-l, 8. anciently a native of 
what is now France. 
Galloon, s. a thick narrow ferret. 
Galleon, s. a large ship employed 
by the Spaniards- 
Gild, V. to overlay with leaf-gold. 
Guild, s. company, a fraternity. 
Gilt, 8. gold laid on the surface. 
Guilt, s. the state of a person 
who has commit'ed a crime. 
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Lesson 21.— p. 11. 

An explanation of words pronounced alike. 



Glows, V. 3rd pers. sing, of eloip. 

Gloxe^ V. to flatter, wheedle. 
Gore^ s. coagulated blood \ v. to 
pierce with horns. 
GoaTy 8. a piece inserted to 
widen a garment. 
Grate, s. a frame divided by bars. 

Greatt adj. large, important. 
Grater, s. a coarse file for culinary 
purposes. 
Greater y comp. of great. 
Greaves, s. pi. armour for the legs. 
GrieoeSy v. 3rd pers. sing, of 
grieve. 
Gronn, s. breath respired with a 
hoarse noise. 
Grown, past part, of grow. 
Guest, R. one entertained at ano- 
ther's table. 
Guessed, v. past tpuse cf guess. 
Hawt 8. the berry of a species of 
thorn. 
AwCt 8. dread, fear. 
Bear, v. to perceive by the ear. 
Hci-e, adv. at ihis place. 
Ear, s. the organ of hearing. 
Hearse, s. a carriage to convey 
the dead. 
Erse, s. the language of the high- 
lands. 
Heater, s. iin iron made hot to plait 
linen. 
Enter J 8. one who devours. 
Hew, V. to chop. 
Hue, s. colour, dye. 
Hughy s. a mau's christian name. 



Hide, 8. the skin of a brute. 

i/iV'rf, V. past tense of hie. 
High, adj. elevated, proud. 

Hie, V. to hasten. 

I, pron. 1st pers. sing. 

Ef/e, 8 the organ of vision. 
Hill, 8. high ground. 

///, adj. bad ; s. misfortune. 
Hire, s wages for service. * 

Ire, P. anger. 

Higher, comp. of high. 
His, pron. possess, case of he. 

Is, V. 3rd pers. sing of To be. 
Hist, interj. hush I be silent I 

Hissed, [>art. past of hiss. 
Hit, V. to strike, opposed to miss. 

//, pron. 3rd pers. stiijr. 
Ho I interj. a sudden call. 

Hoe, s. a tool with which to out 
up weeds. 
Hoard, s. a store, a treasure. 

Horde, s. a migratory company. 
Hoid, s. grasp, seizure. 

Old, adj aged. 
Hole, s. a cavity. 

IVholc, 8. all, distinguished from 
a part. 
Hollow, adj. excavated. 

Holla^ interj. word of call to one 
at a distance. 
Holf/, adj. pious, hallowed. 

Wholly, adv entirely. 
Hoop, s. ii ring of wood. 

IVhoirp, s. a shout of pursuit. 
Hifmn, s. a song of adoration. 

Him. pron. the object, case of he. 



Lesson 22.— p. 11. 

An explanation of words pronounced alike, except the 

aspirate H. 



In, prep, the place in which any 
thing is present. 
Ittn, 8. a house of entertainment 
l^or travellers. 
Indite, v. to draw up, compose. . 

Indict, v. to accuse. 
Islands, s. lands surrounded by 
water. 
Highlands, s. mountainous re- 
gions. 
IsU, 8. an island. 



Aisle, s. an alley in a church, 
/'tf, contraction fur I will, 
l^ve, contraction for I have. 

Hive, 8. for bees. 
Jeltee, s. a projection of any part of 
a building. 
Jetty, adj. made of jet. 
Jury, s. twt^ve persons sworn to 
try a cause. 
Jewry, s. Judea or the land of 
Judah. 
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Key^ s. an instrument to open a 
lock. 
Quay^ s. a wharf. 
Knott s. a complication of a string. 
JNotf adv. theparticle of denying. 
LackSf V. 3rd pars. sing, of iack. 

Lax, adj. loose. 
Lade, v. to load, freight. 

Laid, pa&t part, of lay, to place. 
Lair, ». the den of a beast of prey. 
Layer, s. lamina of one kind of 
matter lying upon another. 
Lain, past part, cf lie, to repose. 

Lana, s. a narrow way. 
Lame, 8. flow, a small mis ake. 

Laps, V 3rd ))er6. sing, of to lap. 
Leak, s. a bread) or hole to let in 
water. 
Leek, s. a species of onion. 
Least, adj. the superlative of little. 
Leased, v. tne past tense of lease, 
to let out. 
Led, V. past tense of lead, to con- 
duct. 
Lead, s. a well-known heavy 
metal. 
I^ee, s. the side opposite to the 
wind. 
Lea, 8. inclospd ground. 
Lees, s. pi. dregs, sediment. 
Leas, 8. pi. of lea, inclosed 
ground, 
Lesson, s. a precept, a portion. 

Lessen, v. to diminish. 
Levy, s. the act of raising men. 
Levee, s. a party convened to 
pay respects to the king, &c. 
Lier, s. one who lies in wait. 
Lior, s. one who tells falsehoods. 



Lyre,'%. a harp. 
Loan, 8. a sum of money lent to be 
returned. 
Lone, adj. solitary. 
Lock, s. an instrument for fasten- 
ing doors. 
Loch or lough, s. a lake. 
Lore, s. learning. 

Lower, v. to fall, to sink. 
Low, adj. weak, poor. 
Lo! interj. behold I 
Lynx, s. a wild beast remarkable 
for sharp sight. 
Links, 8. plur. of /tnAr, a single 
link of a chain. 
Maid, s. a virgin. 

Made, v. past tense of make. 
Mail, 8. armour, a bag of letters. 
Male, s. the he of any species. 
Mane, s. the hair hanging down 
from the neck of horses. 
Main, s. the ocean ; adj. prin. 
cipal. 
Manners, s. plur. a general way of 
life. 
Manors, s. pi. of manor, a dis- 
trict belonging to a lord. 
Marshal^ s. the chief officer of 
arms. v 

Marshall, s. an English family 

name. 
Martial, adj. warlike.* 
Marten, s. a large kind of weasel. 
Martin, s. a man's christian 
name. 
Mare, s. the female o{ horse. 
Mayor, s. the chief magistrate of- 
a corporation. 



Lesson 23.— p. 11. 

An explanation of words pronounced alike. 



Maze, 8. a confusion of thought, a 
labyrinth. 
Maize, s. Indian wheat. 
ytead, 8. a meadow. 

Meed, s. reward, recompense. 
Mean, adj. base. 

Mien, s. air, look. 
Medal, s. a piece of metal struck 
to preserve the memory of 
some event. 
Meddle^ v. to interpose offi- 
ciously. 
Meet, adj. fit, proper. 
Mete, V. to measure. 
Meat, t. animal food. 



Mersey, s. a river in England. 

Ma-cyy s. pity. 
Message, s. an errand. 

Messuage, s. a dwelling place. 
Metal, 8. a hard compact body, 
capable of fusion. 

Mettle, 8. spirit, courage. 
Metre, s. harmonic disposition of 
syllables. 

Meter, s. a measurer. 
Might, a. power. 

Mite, 8. a small insect found in 
cheese. 
Mighty, adj. powerful. 

Mi^, adj. swarming with mitea^ 
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Miner, s. one that digs mines. 
Minor, ». a person under twenty- 
one years of age. 
Mist, s. a low thin cloud. 
Missed, v. past tenHe of miss, to 
perceive the want of. 
Moan, s. audible sorrow. 
Muum, past part, of mow, to cut 

down. 
Moor, s. a large tract of uniuclosed 
ground. 
More, adj. com par. of many. 
Mote, 8. a small particle of matter. 
Moat, s. a deep trench filled with 
water. 
Mule, s. a beast of burden. 

Mewl, V. to squall as a child. 
Muscle, s. the fleshy fibrous part 
of an animal body. 
Mussel, 8. a kind of shell fish. 
Muse, s. one of the nine heathen 
goddesses presiding over poe- 
try. 
Mews, 8. pi. a receptacle for 
horses and carriages. 
Nnp, s. a short sleep. 
Knap, s. a protuberance. 



Naught, adj. bad, corrupt. 

Nought, s. nothing. 
Naval, adj. pertaining to ships in 
the navy. 
Navel, s. a part of the body. 
Nave, 8. midale part of a church. 

Knave, s. a rascal. 
Nay, adv. no. 
Neigh, V. to utter the voice of a 
horse. 
Need, s. necessity. 
Knead, v. to make bread as 
bakers. 
New, adj. fresh. 
Knew, V. past tense of know. 
Gnu, 8. a species of antelope. 
Night, s. the time from sunset to 
sunrise. 
Knight, 8. a gentleman next in 
rank to a baronet. 
Nit, s. the egg of a louse. 

Knit, V. to weave without a loom . 
No, adj. not any. 
Know, f. to perceive with cer- 
tainty. 



Lesson 24.— p. 12. 

An explanation of words pronounced alike. 



Nose, s. the organ of smelling. 

Knows, V. 3rd pers. sing, of know. 
Oaks, 8. plur. of oak, a tree. 

Ho€U, s. an impos tion. 
Oar, s. an instrument to row'wtlh. 

Ore, s. metal in a mineral state. 

O Vr, prep, a contraction of over. 

Hoar, adj. gray with age, white 
with frost. 
Ode, s. a lyric poem. 

Owed, V. past tense of owe. 
Oh I interj. denoting pain, or sor- 
row. 

Owe, V. to be indebted. 
One, adj. a unit. 

IVon, V. past tense of win. 
Ope, V. to open. 

Hope, 8. pleasing expectation 

that an olyect will l>e attained. 

Osier, s. a tree of the willow kind. 

Hosier, s. one who sells stock- 
ings. 
Otter, 8. an amphibious quadruped. 

Hotter, adj. the comparative of 
hot. 
Our, pron. poss. plur. of /. 
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Hour, 8. the twenty-fourth part 
of a day. 
Owes, V. 3rd pers. sing, of owe. 

Hose, s. stock inxs. 
Owl, s. a bird titat flies by n'ght. 
Howl, s. the cry of a wolf or 
dog. 
Pain, 6. sensatfoii of uneasiness. 

Pane, s. a square of glass. 
Pains, 8. plur. labour. 

Panes, s. plur. of pane. 
Pair, s. a couple. 
Pare, v. to cut off the peel. 
Pear, %. a well-known fruit. 
Payer, s. one who pays. 
Palace, s. a royal or noble resi. 
dence. 
Pnllas, s. a name of Minerva. 
Palitte, s. the organ of taste. 
Pullet, 8. a .^mall low bed. 
Palette, s. a paiuter's colour 
board. 
Pale, s. A flat narrow piece of 
wood. 
Pail, 8. a deep cylindrical wooden 
vessel. 
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Pallt >. A covering thrown over a 
coflBn. 
Paul. 8. a christian name. 
Pannelt s. a kind of rustic saddle. 
Panel, s. a square or oblong in- 
serted in a door, &c. 
Pause, s. a stop. 

Paws, s. plur. of paw. 
Peak, s. the top of an eminence. 
Piqttet s. a rancorous feeling. 
Peal, s. a succession of loud 
sounds. 
Pefl, s. the outside of an orange, 
&c. 
Pearlt s. a gpm obtained from the 
Kast Indies. 
Purl, s. a medicated malt liquor. 
Pter, s. an equal, a nobleman. 



Pier, 8. a mass of stone opposed 
as a fortress against the sea. 
Pfernge^ s. the dignity of a peer. 
Pierage^ s. a toll for making use 
of a pier. 
Pendant, s. a jewel for the ear. 

Pendent, adj. hanging. 
Phriue, s. two or more words 
rightly put together. 
Frays, |. plur. of fray ^ a rioleot 
quarrel. 
Pictf s. a tribe of Gauls occupyir 
the N. of Scotland. 
Picked, T. past tense of pick. 
Pilot, 8. one who steers a ship. 
Pilate, s. a governor of Judea 
mentioned in Scripture. 



Lesson 25.— p. 12. 

An explanation of words pronounced cUike, 



Place, s. local existence. 

Plaice, s. a kind of flat sea^fish. 
Plane, s. a Joiner's tool to smooth 
with. 
Plain, 8. an extent of level 
ground. 
Plate, s. a small hollow vessel of 
porcelain. 
P/ait, s. a fold, a double. 
Please, v. to gratify', content. 

Pleas, s. plur. of plea. 
Plum, 8. a kind of fruit. 
Plumb, s. a leaden weight at the 
end of a line. 
Poll, 8. the head, a list of voters. 

Pole, 8. a long staff. 
Poor, V. indigent. 
Pore, V. to look intently ; s. a 
spirr.cleofthe skin. 
Populace, s. the common people. 

Populous, adj. full of people. 
Practice, s. habit, exercise. 

Practise, v. to do habitually. 
Praise, s. commendation. 
Prays, v. 3rd pers. sing, of pray. 
Preys, v. 3rd pers. sing, of prey. 
Pray, v. to offer petitions to hea- 
ven. 
Prey, s. something to be de. 
voured. 
Precedent, s. a rule for future 
times. 
President, s. one placed with au- 
tiiority over othurs. 



Profit, s. gain. 

Prophet, s. one who foretells 
events. 
Quartz, s. a kind of stone. 

Quarts, s. plur. of quart* 
Queen, s. the wife of a king. 

Quean, s. a worthless woman. 
Rabbit, s. a small furry quadruped. 

Rabbet, s. a sort of joint in 
joinery. 
Rain, s. the moisture that falls 
from the clouds. 

Reign, s. sovereignty. 

Rein, s. part of a horse's bridle. 
Rains, v. 3rd pers. sing, of rain. 

Keigns, v. 3rd pers. sing, of 
reign, to govern. 

Reins, v. 3rd pers. sing, of fein, 
to check, curb. 
Rap. V. to strike smartly. 

Wrap, V. to involve, to cover 
round. 
Raxe, v. to overthrow. 

Rays, 8. plur. of ray. 

Raise, v. to set upright, to erect. 
Red, adj. of the colour of blooii. 

Read, V. past tense of read. 
Reed, s. a hollow knotted stalk. 

Read, v. to peruse. 
Rest, V. to be at ease. 

Wrtst, V. to twist by violence. 
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Lesson 28.— p. 12. 

An explanation of words pronounced alike. 



RifiouVy 8. severity. 
RigHet\ 8. one employed in rig- 
ging ships. • 
Jifme, s. hoar frost, a chink. 

/ihi/me, s. correspondence of the 
last sound of one line with the 
last of another. 
Bins, V. to sound ;is a bell. 

iVringt V. to turn round vio- 
lently. 
Jiife, s. a solemn act of religion. 
Bight, s. justice. 
Wright, 8. an artiOcer in wood. 
0fVrite, V. to express by means of 

letters. 
Bond, 8. a public passage. 

Bode, V. rast tense of ride. 
Bonds, 8. plur. of rortr/. 
Bhodes, s. an island in the Medi- 
terranean. 
Bote, 8. mere memory. 

H'rute, V. past of writr. 
Bout, 8. multitude, rabble. 

Boutc, 8. road, way. 
Bow, 8. rank or tile. 

Boe, 8. the female of the hart. 
Btiff', 8. a puckered linen orna- 
ment. 
Bough, adj. inelegant. 
Bye, s. coarse kind of corn. 

H'ry, adj. crooked, distorted. 
Saihr, s. a scamcin. 

Sailer, s. any vessel that sails. 
St:te, 8. the act of selling. 
Saii. 8. a sheet by which the 
wind impels a vessel. 



Same, adj. identical. 

Saint. 8. hog's lard. 
Seam. ». the juncture of two edges. 

Seifn, V. to have semblance. 
Seed, 8. the particle which pro- 
duces a new plant. 

Cede,-v. to yield, resign. 
Seen, past part, of see. 

Scene, s. a ccntexture of objects. 
Sees, V. 3rd pers. sing, of see. 

Stas, s. plur. of sea. 

Seize f » to lav hold of. 
Senior, s. one older tlian another. 

Seigtiior, s. an Italian title of 
respect. 
Sensual, adj. pleasing to the senses. 

Censual, adj. pertaining to the 
census. 
Serge, 8. a kind of cloth. 

Surge, 8. a swelling wave. 
Si'i/*, V. to join by tlirea 's. 

Sow, V. to scatter seeds. 

So, adv. in like manner. 
Shear, v. to clip with shears. 

Sheer, adj. pure, unmingled. 
Sign, 8. a tok(>n, a symbol. 

Sine, 8. a line in geometry. 
Signet, 8. a seal. 

Cygnet, s. a young swan. 
Sil/y, adj. foolish. 

Scilly, 8. ati island off Cornwall. 
Sink, s. a dr:in ; v. to decline. 

Cinque, s. the number five. 



27.-p. 12. 

An explanation of words pronounced alike. 



Size, 8. height. 

Sifihs, 8. plur. of sigh ; v. 3rd 
pers. sing, otsigh. 
Slay, V. to kill. 

Sley, s. a weaver's reed. 
Sleeve, s. part of the dreas covering 
the arm. 

Sleave, v. to separate into threads. 
Slicht, s. neglect, contempt. 

Sleight, 8. an artificial trick. 
Sloe, s. the fruit of the black thorn. 

SlotCf adj. not swift. 



Soak, V. to drench. 
Soke, 8. a privilege or jurisdic- 
tion. 
Soar, V. to fly aloft. 
Sore, 8. a tender and painful 
place. 
Soared^ v. past tense of soar. 
Sword, s. a hand weapon of 
war. 
Sole, 8. bottom of the foot ; a kind 
of sea-fish. 
Soul, 8. the immortal spirit. 
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Some^ adj. certain, several. 

Sum, s. the amount. 
StftUe, s. a furlong. 
Staitit adj. sober, grave. 
Stayed, adj. fixed, settled. 
Slake, s. a po^t or strong stick. 

Steak, s. n slice of flesti. 
Stare^ s. a fixed look. 
Stair, s. steps by which to as- 
cend. 
Stationary, adj. fixed. 
Stationery, s. the wares of a sta- 
tioner. 
Steal, V. to take secretly without 
right. 
Steel, s. iron refined and hard- 
ened. 
Step, s. act of advancement. 
Steppe t s. a wide tract of barren 
laud. 



Stile, s. a ladder across a fence. 
Style, s. any particular mode. 
Stood, V. past tense of stand. 
Stud, s. a collection of liorseff ; 
an ornamental nail. 
Subtle^ adj. sly, artful. 
SutUe, s. the net weight of a 
commodity. 
Subtler, adj. compar. oi subtle. 
Sutler, s. a victualler that follows 
an army. 
Succour, 8. help in distress. 

Sucker, s. the piston of a pump. 
Sun, 8. the central luminary of tne 
planetary system. 
Son, 8. a male child. 
Sweet, adj. pleasing to any of the 
senses. 
SuitCy 8. a series, a regular order. 



Lesson 28.— p. 13. 

An explanation of words pronounced alike. 



Tacked, v. past tense of tack. 

Tact, s. touch, feeling. 
Tail, s. the hinder or lower part. 

Tale, 8. a story, narrative, (able. 
Tare, s. a weed growing amongst 
corn. 
Tear, s. a rent, a fissure. 
Tax, 8. something imposed to be 
paid. 
Tacks, 8. plur. of tack, a small 
nail. 
Team, s. a nMmber of horses yoked 
to one vehicle. 
Teem, v. to produce, pour. 
Tear, s. a drop of water from the 
eye. 
Tier, s. a row, a rank. 
Their, pron. possess, of tkey. 
There, adv. in or at a place. 
Throne, s. a regal seat of btate. 

Thrown, part, of throw. 
Tide, 8. the ebb and flow of the 
sea. 
Tied, V. past tense of lie. 
Time, 8. that portion of eternity 
which regards this world. 
Thyme, 8. a kind of plant. 
Tint, 8. a dye, a colour. 
Teini, s. a hue, a touch of the 
pencil. 
Told, V. past tense of tell. 
Tolled, V. past tense of toll. 



Tract, 8. a region, a quantity of 
land. 
Tracked, v. past tense of track. 
Trait, s. a strokes a touch. 
Tray, s. a broad shallow vessel 
used at meals. 
Travel, v. to make journeys. 

Travail, v. to toil. 
Urn, 8. a narrow-necked vessel for 
variuui purp ses. 
Earn, v. to gain by labour. 
Vtile, s. a valley. 
Fail, 8. money given by a guest 

to a servant. 
J'eil, V. to cover, to conceal the 
face. 
Fane, s. a weathercock. 
Fein, s. one of the canals which 
return the blood to the heart. 
Fain, adj. fruitless, ostentatious. 
Feree, s. brink, edge. 
Vtree, s. a rod carried as an em- 
blem of authority. 
Fiat, s. a small bottle. 
Fiol, s. a stringed instrument of 
music. 
Wails, v. 3rd pers. sing, of waU, to 
lament. 
Wales, 8. a country west of Eng- 
land. 
Whales, 8. plur. of wkals, tha 
largest of fishes. 



Less. 29, 30.] 
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lesson 28.--p. 13. 

An explanation of words pronounced alike. 



Wain^ 8. a carriage, a waggon. 

Wane, v. to decrease. 
Waist, s. the middle part of the 
body. 
Waste, s. wanton destruction. 
Ware, s. something to be sold. 
Where, adv. at what place. 
Wear, v. to carry on the body. 
Wave, 8. water raised above the 
level of the surface. 
Waive, v. to put off. 
Way. 8. road, journey. 

Wey, s. five quarters of corn. 
Weal, 8. happiness, prosperity. 
Wheel, 8. a circle of wood, me- 
tal, &c. 
Weather, s. state of tlie atmo- 
sphere. 
Wether, s. a male sheep cas- 
trated. 
Whether, pron. which of the 
two. 
Week, 8. a period ofseren days. 

Weak, adj. feeble. 
Weekly, adv. happening once a 
week. 
Weakly, adj. feebly, sickly. 
Wtigh, y. to ascertain'the weight of. 

Hhey, s. the thin part or milk. 
Wet, adj. humid, having moisture. 
WMett V. to sharpen. 



While, s. space of time. 

Wile, 8. a trick, a stratagem. 
Whine, s. a plaintive noise. 

Wine, 8. fermented juice of the 
grap?. 
Wit, 8. quickness of fancy. 

Whit, s. a point, a jot. 
Witch, s. a won an given to unlaw- 
ful arts. 

Which, pron. applied to things. 
Wither, v. to fade, dry up. 

Whither, adv. t • wliat place. 
Wood, 8. a forest. 

Wou'd, V. past tense of will. 
Wort, 8. an infusion of malt. 

Wert, V. 2nd pers. sing, of were. 
Wreck, s. ruin, destruction at sea. 

Reck, V. (vulgar) to heed, care 
for. 
Wresting, s. a violent twisting. 

Resting, pres. p:irt. of rest. 
Wry, adj. crooked. 

Rye, s. a coarse kind of corn. 
Yoke, s. a frame of wood for join- 
ing oxen. 

Yolk, 8. the yellow part of an 
eg?. 
You, pron. 2nd pers. plur. of tkou. 

Yew, 8. a k^nd ol evergreen tree. 



SECTION V. — WORDS PRONOUNCED NEARLY ALIKE. 



Lesson 30.—p. 13. 

(It is recommended that the peculiar difference should be distinctly enun- 
ciated ^7 tiie pupil.) 

An explanation of words pronounced nearly alike. 



Abstinenee^ s. forbearance, tem- 
perance. 
Abstinents, s. an ancient sect 
who abstained from wine, &c. 
Accept, V. to receive. 

Except, V. to exclude. 
Accidence, s. the rudiments of 
grammar. 
Accidents, pi. of accidtnty some- 
* thing that has happened. 



Addition, s. bringing several num- 
bers into one. 
Edition, s. an impression of a 
book. 
Ant, 8. an insect. 
Aunt, 8. a father or mother's 

sister. 
Hauni, s. place of frequent re- 
sort. 
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Antecedence, s. the act of preced- 
ing. 
Antecedents, s. nouns having re- 
latives subjoined. 
Apposite, adj. suitable. 

Opposite^ adj. the contrary. 
Assistnnce, s. help. 

Assistants, s. helpers. 
Attendance, s. the act of attend- 
ing. 
Attendants, plur. of attendant^ 
one who attends. 
Breeches, s. pi. part of male attire. 
Breaches, s. plur. of breach^ an 
opening. 
Bridal, adj . pertaining to a wed- 
ding. 
Bridle, s. that by which a rider 
governs a horse. 



Capital, 8. the chief city. 
C ipitol, 8. the temple of Jupiter 
at Rome. 
Captor, s. he who takes a prisoner. 

Capture, s. act of taking. 
Coffin, 8. a chest to iuclose the 
dead. 
Coughing, 8. a convulsion of the 
lungs. 
Continence,'^, chastity. 
Continents, s. plur. the divisions 
of the globe, Europe, Asia, 
&c. 
Cor'-al, s. a sea-plant. 
Chff-ral, adj. pertaining to a 
choir. 



Lesson 31.— p. 14. 

An explanation of words pronounced nearly alike. 



Correspondence, s. intercourse. 
Correspondents, s. persons be- 
tween whom iutercourse is 
kept up. 
Cowaid, s. one who is very fearful. 
Cowherd, s. one who tends 
cows. 
Current, s. a running stream. 
Currant, s. a small fruit growing 
in bunches. 
Cymbal, s. a Kind of musical in- 
strument. 
Symbol, s. a type, a compendium. 
Dect nt, adj. becoming, appropriate. 
Descent, s. a going downward. 
Dissent, s. disagreement, differ- 
ence of opinion. 
D^rence, s. regard, respect. 
Diffkrence, s. dissimilitude. 
Dependence, s. state of being sub- 
ject. 
Dependents, s. persons depend- 
ing on others. 
Dependance, s. reliance, trust. 
Dependent, adj. hanging from or 
down. 
Dependant f adj. in the power of 
another. 
Depositary, s. one with whom any 
thing is lodged in trust. 
Depository f s. the place or ware, 
house in which any thing is 
lodged. 



Depravation, s the act of making 
any thing bad. 
Deprivation, s. the act of taking 
away something. 
Desert', s. degree of merit or de- 
merit. 
Dessert', s. the last course of an 

entercainmenL 
Des'ert, s. a barren place. 
Devices, s. contrivances. 
Devises, v. 3rd pers. sing, of de^ 

vise, to contrive. 
Devizes, s. a town in Wiltshire. 
Devisable, adj. capable of being^ 
deviled. 
Divisible, adj. capable of beinir 
divided. 
Deviser, s. a contriver. 
Devisor, s. one who grants bv 
will. ' 

Divisor, s. the number by which 
the dividend is divided. 
Divers, adj. sundry, several. 

Diverse, adj. different, multiform. 
Doom, 8. state to which one is des- 
tined. 
Dome, s. a cupola. 
Door, 8. that which opens as an 
entrance. 
Doer, 8. an actor, an agent. 
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Lesson 32.— p. 14. 

An explanation of words pronouhced nearly alike. 



Eel. 8. a long serpentine fish. 
Hrel, ». the hind part of the f. ot. 
Heat, ▼. to cure. 
Elapse^ V. to glide away. 
lllapse^ s. a gradual eut: ance of 
one thing into another 
Elex'tt, s. a writer of elegies. 

Eiogist, B. one who panegyrizes. 
Etegy, 8. a moumtul plaintive 
poem. 
^loiy% >• A panegyric. 
Elude t V. to escape by stratagem. 

lUude, V. to deceive, mock. 
Elusion, 8. an escape from inquiry. 
Illusion^ 8. mocliery. false shuw. 
Elusive^ adj. practising elusion. 
lil'jsive, Sid), deceiving by false 
show. 
Emerge^ v. to rise out of. 

Imnterget v. to put uuder water. 
Errand, s. a message. 
Errant, adj. wandering, ram- 
bling. 
''Sruptfon, 8. a bursting forth or 
out. 
Irruption, s. a bursting into, an 
inroad. 
Ether, s. an element more subtle 
than air. 
Either, adj. pron. one or the 
other of two. 



Expedience, s. fitness, propriety. 
Expedients, s. means, contriV- 
ances. 
Camblf, v. to play extravagantly 
for money. 
Gambol, V. to dance, skip- 
Glutton, B. one who eats to excess. 
Gluten, s. the fibrous matter of 
vegetables. 
Gluttonous, adj. given to excessive 
feeding. 
Glutinous, adj. gluey. 
Greece, s. a country. 

Grease, s. melted fat. 
Gristle, s. cartilage. 
Grizzle, s. a mixture of white 
and black. 
Grizxljf, adj. rather gray. 
Gri^y, adj. ghostly, horrible. 
Gristly, adj. full of gristles. 
Group, 8. a crowd, a cluster. 
Grope, V. to feel where one cau- 
noC see. 
Haven, b. safe station for ships. 
Heaven, s. the habitation of the 
blessed. 
Hay, 8. grass dried for fodder. 

Aye, adv. always, forever. 
Holm, 8. the evergreen oak. 
Home, 8. place of cons' aut resi- 
dence. 



Lesson 33.— p. 14. 

An explanation of words pronounced nearly alike. 



Hacks, V. 3rd pert. stnj. of hack, 
to chop. 
Axe, 8. an instrument for cutting 

wood. 
Acts, 8. a''tions, deeds. 
Humeral, adj. belonging to the 
shoulder. 
Hutnoral, adj. proceeding from 
humuurs. 
/rf/<r, adj.laiy. 
Jdol, 8. an image worshipped as 
God. 
Imminent, adj. impending, threat- 
ening. 
Eminent, adj. conspicuous. 



Impostor, s. one who cheats by a 
fictitious character. 
Imposture, s. the practice of an 
impostor. 
Ingenious, adj. inventive. 

ingenuous, adj. open, generous. 
Innocence, s. purity. 
Innocents, s. pi. the babes put to 
death by order of Herod. 
Irradiate, v. to adorn with rays of 
light 
Eradiate, v to shoot like a ray. 
Jester, s. one fond of uttering jests 
or sarcasms. 
Gesture, s. motion of the body. 
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Juggler, s. one who practises 
sleight of hand. 
JuofUar, adj. pertaining to the 
throat. 
Kill, V. to deprive of life. 
Kiln, s. a place for drying or 
burning things. 
Legisla'tur, s. a law-giver. 
Zeg'islature^ s. the power that 
malies laws. 



Liniment, s. an external medicine. 

Lineament, s. a feature. 
Loath, adj. unwilling, dislilcing. 
Loathe, v. to consider with dis- 
gust. 
Mantle, s. a cloak. 
.1 Mantel, s. work raised before 
the chimney. 



Lesson 34.— p. 14. 

An explanation of words pronounced nearly alike, 

adj. relating to 



Matin, adj. used in the morning. 
Matting, s. a texture of rushes. 
Missal, 8. the mass-book. 
MissiUy 8. any offensive weapon 
thrown by hand. 
Monitory, adj. admonishing. 

Monetary, adj . relative to money. 
Mood, 8. temper of mind. 
Mode, s. particular form of the 
verb. 
Of, prep, concerning, relating to. 

Off, adv. at a distance. 
Ooze, v. to run gently. 

WhosCf pron. possess, of who. 
Oracle 8. one famed for wisdom. 

Auricle, s. the external ear. 
Oral, adj. delivered by word of 
mouth. 
IJoral, adj. pertaining to the 

hour. 
Aural, adj. pertaining to the air. 
Orrery, s. a machine representing 
the motions and phases of the 
planets. 



Horary, adj. relating to the 
hours. 

Pastor, 8. a shepherd, a clergyir ail. 
Pasture, s. ground on which 
cattle feed. 
Patience, s. abstaining from com- 
plaint of what one suffers. 
Patients t s. persons suffering 
under disease. 
Plaintiff, s. one that commences a 
lawsuit. 
Plaintive, adj. expressive of sor- 
row. 
Poplar, 8. a kind of tree. 
Popular, adj. pleasing to the 
people. 
Presence, s. the state of being pre- 
sent. 
Presents, s. plur. things pre- 
sented by others. 
Principle, s. fundamental truth, 
motive. 
Principal, s. a sum placed out at 
interest. 



Lesson 35.— p. 15. 

An explanation of words pronounced nearly alike. 



Projector, s. one who forms 
schemes. 
Projectvre, s. a jutting out, pro- 
jection. 
Regimen, s. regulation of diet. 
Regiment, s. a body of soldiers 
under a colonel. 
Relic, 8. any thiuR kept with reli- 
ftious venfration. 
Relict, 8 a widow. 
Rome, s. a famous city in Italy. 
Roam, V. to wander. 
RoofH, 8. an apartment. 



Sentry, a. a watch. 

Century, s. one hundred year?. 
Sloop, 8. a small one-masted ves- 
sel. 
Slope, 8. a declivity. 
Soap, 8. a substance used in wash- 
ing. 
Soup, 8. a strong decoction of 
meat. • 
Surplice, s. the white vest of the 
officiating clergy. 
Surplus, 8. something more than 
suffices. 
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Tomb^ s. a monument for the dead. 

Tome, 8. a volume, a book. 
Tracks s. a beaten path. 
Tracts s. a region, a quantity of 
land. 
Troop, s. a company. 
Trope, s. the change of a word 
from Its original meaning. 



Ttro, adj. one and one. 

ToOt adv.jbesides. 

To, prep, noting motion towards. 
Weight, 8. quantity measured by 
the balance. 

Wait, ». to remain. 
Zeal, 8. passionate ardour. 

Sealt s. a stamp. 



SECTION VI. WORDS DIFFERING IN MEANING AC- 
CORDING TO ACCENT. 

Lesson 36.— p. 15. 

Words of different Parts of Speech according to the Accent. 



manner of pronun- 
to note* or mark the 



AV'Sent, adj. not present. 

Absent', v. to keep away. 
Al/stract, s. an abridgment. 
Ab-straci', v. to separate, to 
abridge. 
Ac' cent, s. 
elation. 
Ac-cent', w 
accent. 
Af'fi*, 8. a syllable joined to the 

end of a word. 
Af:fix'fV. t0{ unite. 
At'-tri-bute, s. an inherent quality. 

At-trib'-ute, v. to ascribe to. 
Cemf-ent, s. mortar, that which 
unites. 
Ce~tnenf, v. to join together. 
Coi'-league, t. a partner in offioe^ 

Col'league', v, to unite with. 
Coi'-lect, 8. a short comprehensive 
prayer. 
Col-lecl , V. to gather tog( ther. 
Com'-pound, s. a mass of ingre- 
dients. 
Corn-pound', v. to mingle, in- 
termix. 



Con' -cert, s. music in several parts. 
Con-cert', v. to contrive, settle 
privately. 
Con'-duct, 8. behaviour. 

Con-duel', V. lo guide, manage. 
Con'-flict, 8. a contest, a struggle. 

Coti-Jlict', V. to contest, fight. 
Con' -sort, s. a wife or husband. 

Con-sort*, v. to associate with. 
Con'-test, 8. a dispute, auarrel. 

Con-test', V. to wraugle, vie with . 
Con' -vert, s. one who changes his 
opinions. 
Con- vert', v. to change, turn. 
Coun'-ter-mine, s. a mine made to 
frustrate another. 
Coun-ter-nUne' , v. to defeat se- 
cretly. 
Di'-gest, s. a collection of laws. 
Di'gest', V. to dissolve, arrange 
in order. 
Es'say, s. a trial, endeavour. 
Essay', y. to try, attempt. 



Lesson 37.--"p. jl5. 

The Parts of Speech different according to' the Accent 



Ex'- port, 8. goods sent to a foreign 
market. 
Ex-port', y. to send out goods. 
Ex'-tract, s. the substance ex- 
tracted. 
EX' tract', y. to draw out of. 
Per*-ment, s. intestine commotion, 
tumult. 
Fer-menf, v. to rarify by an in- 
ternal motion. 



Fo're-cast, ». contrivance before* 
hand. 
Fore-cast', v. to foresee, con- 
trive. 
Fre'-quent, adj. often done or oc- 
curring. 
Fre-queni', v. to visit often. 
Im'-press, s. mark made by pres- 
sure. 
Im-press\ y. to print, to stamp 
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In'-eretue^ s. auzmenUtion. 

In crease' t v. to make more. 
Jn'-suit, B. the act of insolence. 
Jri'Sult^ T. to treat with inso- 
lence. 
In-val'-iti^ adj. of no fcrce. 
Inva-lidf^ a. a person disabled 
by sickness. 
Per'-niit, s. pern ission from the 
excise to remove tea, wines, 
&c. 
Per-mfl\ v. to allow. 
Pre'-ce-dent. §. example, thing 
done before. 
Prc-ce'di'nt^ adj. going be'"ore. 
PreV'Hdey %. tomehing introduc- 
tory. 
Pre-iude', y, to introduce. 
Pre^-entt s. a gift, donation. 
Present'^ v. to give, to exhibit. 



Proff-uctt s. amount, profit. 
Pro-dvKe't v. to yitld, bring 
forth. 
Reb'-ef, s. one who opposes lawful 

authority. 
Re-bel\ v. to oppose lawful autho- 
rity. 
Ref-usCy s. dross, worthless re- 
mains. 
Re-fnse'i v. to deny. 
Sul/-Ject,s. one under the dominion 
rf another. 
Sub.Ject', T. to reduce to sub- 
mission. 
Sur'-veyt a. a view, a prospect. 
Sur-vet/', V. to view, oversee. 
Up'-ii}(m, s. something standing 
erect 
Up-rfght\ adj. straight up*; ho- 
nest 



Lesson 38.— p. 16. 

Words affected either in spelling or pronunciation according 

to the Part of Speech. 



Abuse (a-biice), s. ill-use. 
Abuse {a-b1ixe)y v. to injure by 
use. 
Advice (advfce), s. direction in the 
choice of yood. 
Attvfse (ad-vize), v. to direct in 
the choice. 
Bath (/Atiharp), s. a convenience 
for bathintr. 
Bathe (th flat), v. to immerse 
one's self in water. 
Belief, s a persuasion of the truth. 

Believe, v. to credit. 
Breath {th sharp), s. the air drawn 
in and ejected by the lungs. 
Breathe {th flat), v. to draw in 
and eject air by the lungs. 
Cline ikloce), adj. shut fast. 

C/ose ikloze)t v. to put together. 
Cloth {Ih sharp), s. any thing for 



dress manufactured in the 
loom. 
Clothe {th flat), y. to invest with 
clothes. 
Excuse (eks-cuce), s. plea oflTered 
in extenuation. 
Excuse {ckskuxe), v. to extenu- 
ate by apology. 
Glass, 8. transparent substance for 
windows. 
Glaze, V. to cover with glass. 
Grease (greace)^ s. the softest part 
of fat. 
Grease (greaze), v. to smear with 
grease. 
Loaih (th sharp), adj. unwilling. 
Loathe (th flat), v. to see with 
aversion. 
Prjphecy {prqf-e.se), s. a prediction. 
Prophesy (prof.e-si), v. to predict. 



SECTION VII. — EXERGUES ON DERIVATION. 

Lesson 39.-~p. 16. 

Examples of Derivation. 

Pleae, s. pleasure, displeasure, pleasantness, pleasantry; adj. pleasant, 

unpleasant, pleasurable ; adv. pleasantly, pleasingly. 
Joy, 8. joyfulness; adj. joyful, joyless, joyous; adv. joyfully, joylessly, 

joyously. 
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Accuse, s. accuser, accusation; adj. accusable, accasatory. 

Adopt, 8. adopter, adoption ; adj. adoptive. 

Act, 8. action, actionary, acttvity; adj. active, actionable; adv. actively, 
actionably. 

Attend^ g. attendance, attendant, attention, attentiveness ; adj. attentive; 
adv. attentively. 

Augments s. augmentation, augmenter ; adj. augmentative. 

Author, s. authority, authorship ; adj. authorial, authoritative; v. autho. 
rize; adv. au horitatively. 

Civii, 8. civilian, civility, civilisation, civilizer; y. civilize; adj. civilized ; 
adv. civilly. 

Concord, s. concordance, concordancy ; adj. concordant; adv. concord- 
ant ly. 

Declare, s. declaration, declarer ; adj. declarative, declaratory; adv. de- 
claredly, declaratorily. 

Decline, s. declension, declination, declinator; adj. declinable. 

Defend, s. defendant, defender, defence, defencelessness ; adj. defensive, 
defensible; adv. defensively. 

Mediate, s. mediator, mediation, mediatorship ; adj. mediatorial; adv. 
mediately. 

Precise, s. precision, preci^eness ; adv. precisely. 

Prefer, %, preference, preferment, preferableuei<s ; adj. prefeiable; adv. 
preferably. 

Presume, s. presumption, presumer, presumptuousness ; adj. presump> 
tive, presumptuous ; adv. presumptively. 

Deceit, s. deceiver, deception, deceit fulness ; adj. deceitful, deceitless, de 
ceivabie, deceptiljle ; adv. deceitfully. 

Create, s creator, creation, creature ; adj. creative, creational. 

Credit,^. creiWior, creditableness, credibility, credulity; adj. credital)le, 
credible, credulous ; adv. creditably, credibly. 

Learn, s. learner, learning; adj. learned ; adv. learnedly. 

Depend, s. dependauce, dependent ; adj. dependant, independent. 

Determine, s. determination, detcrminator ; adj. determiuate, determina- 
tive ; hdv. determinately. 

Lesson 40.-— p. 16. 

Examples of Derivation. 

Detract, s. detracrer, detraction ; adj. detractive, detractory. 

Honour, s. honourableness ; adj. honourable, dishonourable; adv. ho- 
nourably, dishonourably. 

Exert, s. exert* on. 

Koble, s. nobility, nobleman, nobleness; adj. ignoble; adv. nobly, 
iftnobly. 

Prevail, s. prevalence ; adj. prevalent, prevailing ; adv. prevalently. 

Profess, s. professor, profession, professorship ; adj. professional ; adv. 
professedly, professionally. 

Repeat, *, repeater, repetition ; adj. repe'.itional ; adv. repeatedly. 

St0er, s. sufferance, sufferer, sufl'ering, sufferablene«s ; adj. sufferable ; 
adv. suflTerably. 

Vindicate, s. vindicator, vindication ; adj. vindicative. 

Transcribe, s. transcript, transcriber, transcription ; adv. transcriptively. 

Use, 8. usefulness, uselessuess, usage, usance ; adj. useful, usable, use- 
less ; adv. usefully, uselessly. 

jMt, 8. justice, justness, justiciary, jtistifiablcncss, justification, justifier ; 
adj. justifiable ; t. justify ; adv*. juhtly. 

Voradons, s. voracity, voracious -e^s ; adv. voraciously. 

Agile, s. agility, agileness. 

D 
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High, %. height ; adv. highlr. 

Abridge, s. abridgment, abrfdger. 

Rtform^ B. reformer, reformation ; adj. rerormatory. 

Favour, s. favourableness, fnyourer, favourite ; adj. favourable. 

Fur If ^ 8. furiousness ; adj. furious ; adv. furiously. 

Glory, 8. glorificati n ; adj. glorious ; v. glorify ; adv. gloriously. 

Imitate^ s. imitation, imitator ; adj. imitative, imitable, inimitable. 

Right, B. rightFOUsness, rightfulness ; adj. righteous, rightful ; adv. 
righteously, rightfully. 

Peace^ s. peaceableness, peacefulness, peacemaker; adj. peaceable, peace- 
ful ; adv. peaceful I V, peaceably. 

War, «. warrior, warfare ; adj. warlike, unwarlike. 

Rebel, s. rebellion ; adj. rebellious ; adv. rebelliously. 

Remark, s. remarker, remarknbleness ; adj. remarkable. 

Absolve, 8. nbsoluti Ml, absolver ; adj. ab&olvator^. 

Jdol, s. idolatry, idolater; adj. idolatrous ; adv. idolatrously. 

Low, 8. lowness, lowliness ; adj. lowly. ' 

Elevate, n. elevation ; adj elevated. 

Sttfe, s. safety. Saviour ; adv. safely. 

Explain, s. explanation, explainer ; adj. explanatory, explainable. 

Abdicate, s. abdication : adj. abdicative. 

./Iccep/, 8. acceptor, acceptance, acceptation; adj. acceptive, acceptable; 
adv. acceptably. 
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CHAPTER ir. 
SECTION I. — SIMPLE SENTENCES. 

Directions for Teaching^. 

1. Previously to writing; — 

Question the Pupil thoroughly on th« nature of each 
Lesson, and show in what way the examples illustrate the 
rule. 

2. AfUr the Lesson has been written ; — 

1. Let the Exercise be carefully corrected ah'ud in the 
Class, 

2. Then, change the books, and revise the errors. 

3. Next, with closed books, let the Exercises be performed 



viva voce. 



4. Afterwards, the whole should be revised, the errors 
corrected, and the Exercise, if carelessly written, be required 
to be reproduced. 

Lesson 41. — p. 17. 

The Subjects are in Italic, 
Words formed into Simple Sentences; — 

1. 1. The sailor ploughs the sea. 2. Hope nourishes hus- 
bandmen. 3. Autumn produces fruit. 4. Fire burns houses 
5. A thorn defends roses. 6. Medicine gives health. 7. Idle- 
ness consumes the body. 

2. 1. The Iwrse crops grass. 2. The wind scatters leaves. 
3. Emulation fosters genius. 4. Learning affords delight. 
5. The bird builds its nest. 6. Play produces strife. 

lesson 42. — p. 18. 

Different Kinds of Simple Sentences, 
1. Affirmative Sentences; — History is a record of facts. 
Modesty in young persons is becoming. — Negative ; — Idle 
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people do not enjoy themselves. — Imperative; — Be diligent 
in your vocation. — Interrogative ; ^ Who took the city of 
Babylon ?. — Affirmative; — I shall accomplish my object 

2. Sentences rendered Imperative ; — Let man be a social 
animal. Let him act discreetly. Let him not be selfish. 
Let him relieve the needy. Let him acquire a knowledge 
of the sciences. Let tranquillity rejoice the heart 
• 3. Sentences rendered Interrogative ; — Have you employed 
your opportunity with discretion ? Has John attended 
school? Was Columbus a native of Genoa? Can he com- 
mand his temper ? Does conversation make a ready man ? 

LessoiL43. — p. 19. 

Subject and 'Predicate. 
1. Sentences separated into Subject — Copula — Predicate, 



Subject 


Copula. Predicate. 


Your house 


- is - • spacious. 


The apples 


- are - - falling. 


The ship - 


- is - - sailing. 


Luther 


- was - - a reformer. 


Men 


- are - - mortal. 


The wind - 


- is - - blowing. 


I - - - 


- shall be - • coming. 


2. Sentences separated into Subject and Predicate. 


Subjects. 


Predicates. 


The Israelites 


- inhabited Judea. 


Avarice 


- ruins many men. 


Heat - 


- expands most bodies. 


The legislature 


- enacts the laws. 


The judiciary 


- settles all dififerences. 


The executive 


- enforces obedience. 


The son 


- obeys his parents. 


Tranquillity - 


- rejoices the heart. 
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Lesson 44. —p. 20. 

The Questions in this chapter can be answered viva voce. 

Lesson 45. — p. 21. 

1. The Subject amplified ; — 

1. The Almighty; Our Creator; The Great First Cause — 
sees all our actions. 

2. The firmament ; the starry vault above — proclaims his 
glory. 

3. EartJdy pleasures, sensual pleasures, irregular pleasures 
— are deceptive. 

4. The Christian religion, Christianity — brings con- 
solation. 

5. The wise Solon, the distinguished legislator Solon — 
effected a change. 

6. The flowing stream, the winding river — fertilizes the 
land. 

7. The mind of man., the thinking faculty — requires re- 
laxation. 

2. The Predicates amplified ; — 

1. John reads — the Biblcj the Holy Scriptures, the Sacred 
Volume. 

2. God knows — our inmost desires, our aims, our very me- 
ditations. 

3. Parents support — their children, their households. 

4. Children should repay — their watchful tenderness, their 
constant anxiety. 

5. Servants require — their hire, that which is their due, 

6. The gardener has cut down — the old tree, the decayed 
tree. . 

7. The smith shod — the spirited, beautiful, young horse. 

8. Falsehood — appears in various disguises, frequently wears 
the garb of truth. 

D 3 
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SECTION III. — SIMPLE SENTENCES FORMED INTO 

COMPOUND. 

Lesson 46.— p. 21. 

Simple Sentences formed into Compound, 

1. The smooth stream, the serene atmosphere, andtXiQ 
mild zephyr, are proper emblems of a gentle temper and a 
peaceful life. 

2. The air, the earth, and the water teem with delighted 
existence. 

Lesson47. — p.'22. 

Simple Sentences combined ffy means of And. 

1. Fire, air, ear];h, and water toere the four elements of the 
pliilosophers. 

2. Plato and Socrates were Grecian philosophers. 

3. Good boys and girls do not play on the Sabbath. 

4. The ferryman had in his boat a gentleman, lady, and 
their child. 

Lesson 48.— p. 23. 

Simple Sentences combined by means of the Relative. 

1. The man, who gives to the poor, will be rewarded. 

2. I have bought a book, which gives a description of the 
French Revolution. 

3. He is wise, who will avoid quarrels ; or, He, who will 
avoid quarrels, is wise. 

4. The boy, who cannot command his temper, is not likely 
to secure respect. 

5. Some berries, which are poison to children, are proper 
food for birds. 

6. He, who rises hastily into fame, will be in danger of 
falling suddenly into oblivion. 
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7. The boy, who thinks he can learn without study, labours 
under a great mistake. 

8. Memory is the power, which places those images before 
the mind, upon which the judgment is to be exercised. 

Lesson 49. — p. 23. 

Third Mode of Construction. 
Propositions connected by That — So — that 

1. The wind blew so hard, that the trees fell. 

2. The river has a cataract so near its mouth, that it is not 
navigable. 

3. The climate is so intensely hot, that the country is 
rendered unhealthy. 

4. The neighbourhood is so very picturesque, that it is 
very much frequented. * 

5. The narrative of events was so affecting, that he was 
softened into pity. 

6. The particles of light move in all directions without the 
least disturbance, so that it is inferred they must be incon- 
ceivably small. 

Lesson 60. — p. 24. 

Fourth Mode of Construction. 

The Participle or Relative substituted for And, 

1. Damascus, which was known in the time of Abraham, 
being frequently mentioned in the Bible, s« still a large and 
wealthy town, containing more than one hundred and forty 
thousand souls. 

2. The magnificent ruins of the famed city of Palmyra, 
in the Syrian desert, consisting of fragments of temples, 
palaces, and porticoes, scattered over an extent of several 
miles, are now the abode of wild Arabs. 

3. Returning to the camp, faint with the loss of blood, and 
parched with thirst, he called for drink. 

4. The North Cape, an enormous rock, projecting far into 
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the ocean, being exposed to all the fury of the waves, is 
crumbling eveiy year more and more into ruins. 

Lesson 51. —p. 25. 

Fourth Mode. 
The Relative or Participle being substituted for And, 
\. Advancing towards the robber, and presenting to him 
the young prince, site called out to him, " Here, my friend, I 
commit to your care the safety of your king's son. 

2. Contemplating the great names, and thinking of the noble 
ancestry of the illustrious youth, I experienced a new and 
hitherto unfelt emotion. 

3. His very horse snuffing up the deadly effluvia with 
signs of terror, and exiialing a cold and clammy sweat, ad- 
vances reluctantly over the hollow ground. 

4. The meanest of the clan, knowing himself to be as well 
born as the head of it, revered in his chieftain his own honour ; 
and loving in his clan his own blood, complained not of the 
difference of station into which fortune had thrown him. 

5. When Columbus first discovered Jamaica, he ap- 
proached it on the northern side, and, beholding that part 
of the country which constitutes the parish of St Anne, he 
was filled with delight at the beauty of the prospect. 

Lesson 52.— p. 25. 

Fourth Mode of Construction. 

The Relative or Participle instead of the Conjunction. 

1. The elephant having taken the child up with his^ trunk, 
placed it upon his back ; and would never afterwards obey 
any other master. 

2. The beauties of nature being before us, invite us to 
contemplate the power, wisdom, and benevolence of their 
Creator. 

3. Egypt is a fertile country, being watered by the Nile, 
and annually inundated by that river ; and thus receiving the 
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fertilizing mud which is brought by the stream in its course, 
derives a richness from the deposit which common culture 
could not bestow. 

4. Ctilled to the exercise of the supreme power at a very 
early age, and evincifig a great knowledge of government 
and laws, he was regarded by mankind with a respect which 
is seldom be8to^^'ed on one so young. 

5. Geogmphy, which teaches the various divisions made by 
man or nature on the earth, and the productions of every 
climate, is a very useful study to the merchant and the 
politician ; by showing the former where commerce is most 
advantageously pursued, and the latter the natural obstacles 
to the progress of ambition. 

Lesson 63. — p 28. 

Fourth Mode of Construction, 

Relative or Participle instead of the Conjunction, 

A husbandman taking his two yoimg sons into the garden, 
one fine summer morning, showed them two young apple 
trees, saying^ My children, I give you these trees ; they will 
thrive by your care, and decline by your negligence, 
rewarding you by the fruit in proportion to the labour you 
bestow upon them. Edward, the younger son, attended to 
the admonitions of his father, rising early every day to clear 
the tree from insects that would hurt it, and propping up the 
stem to prevent its taking a wrong bent. He had the 
satisfaction, in a short time, of seeing his tree almost bent to 
the ground with fruit. But Moses, preferring to while away 
his time, and going out to box with idle boys, while Edward 
was labouring in the orchard, soon found his tree destroyed 
by his neglect 

Lesson 54— p. 27. 

Simple Sentences formed into Compound. 
1. Death is the liberator of him whom freedom cannot 
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release ; the physician of him whom medicine cannot cure ; 
the comforter of him whom time cannot console. 

2. Some animals are cloven-footed ; that is, their feet are 
split or divided, so that they are enabled to walk more easily 
on uneven ground. 

3. Lochiel, chief of the warlike clan of the Camerons, was 
one of the most prominent, in respect to power and influence, 
among the Highland chieftains. 

Lesson 55. — p. 28. 

^: Simple Sentences formed into Compound, 

1. The cow is a useful animal, furnishing us with milk 
from which are obtained cheese and butter, important 
articles of food. 

2. On his way, he is met by a seer, who, according to 
popular belief, had the gift of prophecy. The seer fore- 
warns him of the disastrous event of his enterprize ; ex- 
horting him to return home, and not be involved in the 
certain destruction which awaited the cause, and which 
afterwards fell upon it, in the battle of CuUoden. 

Lesson 58. —p. 28. 

Simple Sentences formed into Compound. 

1. Th0 .statue of Canning, which stands in the Exchange 
in Liverpool, is made of marble from Italy, a country 
affording the most beautiful specimens of marble. The 
statue was executed by Chantrey who residt;d in London, 
and was one of the most celebrated sculptors of the age. 

2. Children should be encouraged to take light exercises, 
suited to their strength, which tend to prepare them for 
labour and render the limbs agile and supple. 

3. We should never have the sun shining on the page in 
reading ; nor read by firelight, as it is an unequal and 
uncertain light ; nor sit near the fire, as it overheats and 
makes the eyes painful. 
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SECTION IV. — COMPOUND SENTENCES REDUCED TO 

SIMPLE. 

Lesson 57.— p. 29. 

Compound Sentences resolved into Simple, 

1. The population of Cape Town amounts to about 20,000. 
These consist of English, Dutch, and Hottentots. They have 
for their servants Malays, or negroes. All are equally 
protected as subjects of the British government 

2. The light Dutch waggon is one of the curiosities of the 
Cape. This is sometimes drawn by eighteen or twenty 
horses or oxen, — which are driven with a whip sixty feet 
long. 

3. The Coranas live in villages. The villages consist of 
small semicircular huts. The huts are placed in a circle. 
Within each circle the cattle are driven at night for safety 
from the lions. 

4. The great known river of Eastern Africa, is the Zam- 
bezi. This is low in time of drought. It is provided with 
prodigious channels to receive the floods of the rainy season. 

Lesson 58.— p. 30. 

Compound Sentences reduced into Simple ones, 

1. The barren region of Russian America lies to the 
•N.W. of N. America. In this is a range of hills ; these hills 
are covered with pines and birch ; above these hills rise 
naked mountains, which are crowned w'ith enormous masses 
of ice ; these often roll down, and fill up the valleys below, 
or fall into the rivers and bays ; here they remain without 
melting, and then they rise in banxs of crystal. 

2. In the United States, summer succeeds winter with 
scarcely the interval of spring. The inhabitants are, for 
several months, exposed to sharp frosts and biting winds. 
Afterwards, they have to endure the heat of a scorching sun. 
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3. The principal mountains in the State of New York are 
the lofty Catskill range. These contain a lake at an eleva- 
tion of two thousand feet. From this lake issues a stream ; 
this stream descends in a cataract of three hundred feet fall ; 
— this fall, at a distance, resemhles a white rihbon — hung 
in the air. 

Lesson 69.— p. 30. 

Compound Sentences reduced to Simple. 

1. These scenes of nature powerfully contribute to inspire 
serenity. This serenity heightens their beauties. This 
serenity is necessary to our full enjoyment of those scenes. 

2. That heart is engrossed by earthly possessions — and 
continually intent upon the means of increasing them. It 
has no room for the admission of nobler objects. It has no 
aptitude for certain exercises. The Almighty prescribed 
these exercises as necessary for training up his children for 
everlasting glory. 

3. Newton was the pride of philosophy. He spanned out 
the heavens. He fixed the laws of nature by the strength of 
demonstration. He gloried to employ his wondrous powers 
in bearing a disinterested and firm testimony to the truth of 
Revelation. From this revelation, he derived comfort amidst 
the uncertainties of human reasoning. On this revelation 
he rested his hopes of an eternal world. 

Lesson 60.— p. 31. 

Compound Sentences reduced to Simple. 

1. A prodigality of music, in the vernal season, renders 
every grove in Britain delightful. This is unknown to the 
shades of equatorial regions. Yet these are not alt'»gether 
silent or inharmonious. 

2. The sight of the heavens fills with admiration even 
persons uninstructed in the branches of accurate science. 
These feel emotions of delight in the view of a beautiful 
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landscape. They feel similar delight in the contemplation of 
the heayenly vault. 

3. The officer turned constantly upon the tiger. The 
tiger still continued to shrink from the officer's glance. It 
darted into a thicket Again it issued forth at a different 
quarter. It persevered for above an hour in this attempt to 
catch him by surprise. Till, at last, it yielded the contest. 
Then it left the gentleman to pursue his walk. 

Lesson 6L— p. 31. 

Compound Sentences reduced to Simple, 

1. At length, Wolfe bravely animated his troops in front. 
At that time, he received a ball through his wrist. He 
hastily bound up his wrist Then he went on with his 
accustomed gallantry. 

2. Galileo heard of the invention of the telescope by 
Metius. He did not see this instrument He constructed 
one for himself. With this, he made several discoveries, 
particularly of the satellites of Jupiter. 

3. He wishes to give a detail of Nelson's exploits. He 
must therefore transcribe the pages of our naval history. 
The man is anxious to do justice to Nelson's merits by 
description. The man must therefore write with the same 
spirit with which Nelson fought. 

SECTION y. — TRANSPOSITION OF CLAUSES. 

Lesson 62. — p. 82. 

1. The highwayman, on the turnpike-road, forcibly took 
a watch from a gentleman's servant — Or : On the turnpike- 
road, the highwayman forcibly took a watch from a gentle- 
man's servant. 

2. Bleached linen, whiter than snow, the pride of the 
matron, the toil of many a winter's night, the housewife's 
store, is laid up with fragrant herbs. — Or : Bleached linen, 
whiter than snow, the toil of many a winter's night, the 

B 
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honsevife's store, tbe pride of the matron, is laid up with 
fragrant herbs. 

3. The rich, softened by prosperity, pity the poor ; the 
poor, disciplined into order, respect the rich. 

4. He had, vith his own hands, assisted by three eons, 
who even in boyhood were happy to work with their father 
in the fields, ploughed, sowed, and reaped his often scanty 
harvest.— Or : Assisted by three sons, who, even in boyhood, 
were happy to work in the fields, with their father, he had, 
with his own hands, ploughed, sowed, and reaped his often 
scanty harvest 

Lesson 63.— p. 33. 

Transposition of Clauses. 

1. When April and May reign in sweet vicissitude, I 
perceive my whole system excited by the potent stimulus of 
sunshine, and, like Horace, I give care to the winds. 

2. An old clock that had stood in a farmer's kitchen for 
fifty years without giving its owner any cause of complaint, 
suddenly stopped, early one summer morning, before the 
family was stirring. — Or : Early one summer morning, before 
the family was stirring, an old clock, that, for fifty years, 
had stood in a farmer's kitchen, without giving its owner 
any cause of complaint, suddenly stopped. 

3. As the postboy drove furiously along the road, and the 
threatening clouds obscured the moon, suddenly I heard a 
lamentable sound. 

4. I am fully convinced, from the result. of my own per- 
sonal observation, that, formerly, there has been a population 
much more numerous than at present exists here. — Or: 
From the result of my own personal observation, I am fully 
convinced that, formerly, there has been a population here, 
much more numerous than at present exists. 
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Lesson 64.— p.; 33. 

Transposition^ concluded. 

1. Leaving it entirely to the imagination to deseend farther 
into the depths of time, we can, from the ages of the trees on 
them, and from other data, trace these remains of Indian 
workmanship, beyond six hundred years back. 

2. A dish, supposed to be made of emerald, has been pre« 
served for upwards of six hundred years, in the treasury 
belonging to the cathedral in this city. — Or: A dish, supposed 
to be made of emerald, has, for six hundred years, been 
preserved in the treasury belonging to the cathedral in this 
city. 

3. After having visited London, we returned, contented 
and thankful, to our retired and peaceful habitation. 

4. When the Romans were pressed with a foreign enemy, 
the women, to assist the government, voluntarily contributed 
all their rings and jewels. 

SECTION VI. — INSERTION OF THE PERIOD. 

Lesson 65.— -p.' 34. 

Innocence is better than repentance, No life is pleasing 
to God, but that which is useful to mankind. Adversity 
borrows its sharpest sting from our impatience. The grelt 
art is the art of living, and the chief science the science of 
being happy. The transient day of sinful pleasure is followed 
by a dark and tempestuous night of sorrow. Never leave 
that to be done the next hour, which may properly be done 
now; nor dare to put off till to-morrow, the business which 
you may as well begin to-day. 

Young persons should be early introduced to an acquaint- 
ance with Polite Literature, in order to exercise their 
imagination and form their taste. Selections tcom the best 
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writers may at first be of use, in directing their attention to 
such passages as are most likely to make a strong impression 
upon the fancy, and best worth being committed to memory. 
But, it should be recollected, that such selections are intended 
to excite, not to satisfy, juyenile curiosity. 

Prosperity gains friends, and adversity tries them. No 
knowledge can be attained without study. If you would be 
free from sin, avoid temptation. They who haxe nothing to 
give can often afford relief to others, by imparting what they 
feel. 



\ Lesson 66.— p. 35. 

Insertion of the Period, 

Archimedes, of Syracuse, was celebrated for his skill in 
mathematics and mechanics, Terence was a highly celebrated 
dramatic Latin writer, and lived in the second century before 
Christ. Robert, Lord Olive, Baron of Plassey, bom in 
Shropshire, 1725, died 1774 ; was a celebrated English ge- 
neral in the service of the East India Company, By his 
valour and conduct he secured to the India Company a vast 
accession of territory, dive's laurels are unfading. After 
the well-fought battle of Plassey, he was created a peer. 
And, from the Mogul, he received a grant of lands worth 
27,000/. a year. Sir Isaac Newton, the prince of philosophers, 
was bom in Lincolnshire, 1642, died i7^6. He made great 
discoveries in astronomy, optics, and mathematics. His chief 
publications were, his Principia, Optics, and his Algebraical 
Lectures, Sir Isaac*s private character was truly amiable, 
modest, and unassuming. He seemed ignorant that his genius 
raised him far beyond those who are generally classed as 
learned men. 
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SECTION VII. — EXERCISES ON CAPITAL LETTERS. 

Lesson 67.— p. 85. 

This Lesson, consisting of Questions, can readily be an- 
swered by a reference to the text. 

Lesson 68.— p. 36. 

Capital Letters. 

Truth is the basis of every virtue. It is the voice of reason. 
Let its precepts be religiously obeyed. Never transgress its 
limits. Every deviation from truth is criminaL Let your 
words be ingenuous. Sincerity possesses the most powerful 
charm. Its path is security and peace. Which now of these 
three was neighbour to him that fell among thieves? He 
that showed mercy to him. Can you forgive me, and be still 
my friend ? As firmly as / have ever been. Hear me, O 
Lord I for thy loving kindness is great I Fathers I Senators I 
of Borne ! The Arbiters of nations 1 To you / fly for refuge. 

To purchase heav*n, has gold the power? 
Can gold remove the mortal hour? 
In life can love be bought with gold? 
Are friendship's pleasures to be sold? 
No, all that's worth a wish or thought. 
Fair virtue gives, unbrib*d, unbought. 

Lesson 69, —p. 37. 

Capital Letters, concluded. 

An ancient heathen king being asked, what things he 
thought most proper for boys to learn, answered, " Those 
which they ought to practise, when they come to be men." 
A wiser than this heathen monarch has taught the same 
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sentiment ; ** Train up a child in the way he should go, and, 
when he is old, he will not depart from it." 

We left home on Tuesday morning, arrived in London on 
Wednesday, and reached this place on Friday evening. 

/ am monarch of all / survey. 

My right there is none to dispute ; 
From the centre all round to the sea, 

J am lord of the fowl and the hrute. 
O Solitude I where are the charms 

That sages have seen in thy face? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms. 

Than reign in this horrihle place. 

Rdigion ! what treasure untold 

Resides in that heavenly word ! 
More precious than silver or gold. 

Or all that this earth can afford. 
But the sound of the church-going heU, 

These valleys and rocks never heard; 
Ne*er sighed at the sound of a knell, 

^or smird when a sahhath appear*d. 
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CHAPTER III. 

PUNCTUATION. 

Directions. 

In this Chapter, 1. Let the Pupils be carefully examined 
on the text of each rule. 

2. Then the Exercises can be neatly ivritten and the errors 
corrected. 

3. Afterwards, the Exercise can be answered viva voce. 
Note. In many instances, the pupil may work two 

lessons at once. 

Lesson 70.— p. 38. 

The Comma- 

Rule 1. a. Idleness is the great fomenter of all corruptions 
in the human heart It is honourable to be a friend to the 
unfortunate. The friend of order has made half his way to 
virtue. 

b. The intermixture of evil in human society, senres to 
exercise the suffering graces and virtues of the good. 

Lesson 71. —p. 39. 

Tliie Comma, 

Rule 2. a. If we delay till to-morrow what ought to be 
done UMiay, we overcharge the morrow with a burden which 
belongs not to it. If the mind sow not corn, it will plant 
thistles. 

b. He informed us how we might obtain the requisite 
materials. 

Rule 3. a. Libertines call religion bigotry or superstition. 
He and she were present. Idleness brings forward and 
nourishes many bad passions. 
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b. Every tie, eyery sense of honour was obliterated. De- 
liberate slowly, execute promptly. 

c. We have no reason to complain of the lot of man, or of 
the world's mutability. 

Lesson 72.— p. 40. 

The Comma, 

Rule 4. a. In our health, life, possessions, connections, plea- 
sures, there are causes of decay imperceptibly -working. 
Conscious guilt renders us meaxi-spirited, timorous, and base. 
Discomposed thoughts, agitated passions, and a ruffled temper 
poison every pleasure of life. A true friend unbosoms yVee/y, 
advises justly, assists readily, adventures boldly, takes all 
patiently, defends resolutely, and continues a friend un- 
changeably. 

b. Vast rocks and deserts, wide and lengthening plains, 
large and rapid streams, present themselves to our view and 
create an agreeable astonishment. To be humble and modest 
in opinion, to be vigilant and attentive in conduct, to distrust 
fair appearances, and to restrain rash desires, are instructions 
which the darkness of our present state should strongly 
inculcate. 

Lesson 73.— p. 41. 

7%e Comma, 

Rule 5. Continue, my dear child, to make virtue thy prin- 
cipal aim. Come then, companion of my toils, let us take 
fresh courage. Peace of mind being secured, we may smile at 
misfortunes. We are strictly enjoined, " not tofoilow a mul- 
titude to do eviV To enjoy present pleasure, he sacrificed his 
future ease and reputation. 

Rule 6. a. The Shannon, the largest river of Ireland, issues 
from Lough Allen. Maecenas, a Roman knight, was a great 
patron of literature. Hope, the balm of life, soothes us under 
every misfortune. 

6. King Charles the First wsls beheaded in 1649. 
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Lcison T4.— p. 42. 

The Comma, 

Rule 7. Kothing is so opposite to the true enjoyment of 
life, as the relaxed and feehle state of an indolent mind. 
Unavoidable calamities may make a part, yet they do not make 
the chief part, of the vexations of life. The more a man 
speaks of himself the less he likes to hear another talked of. 
Contrition, though it may melt, ought not to sink or overpower 
the heart of a Christian. 

b. An inquisitive and meddling spirit often interrupts the 
good order, and breaks the peace of society. Many states 
were in alliance with, and under the protection of Home, 

c. The friendships of the world can subsist no longer than 
interest cements them. 

lesson 75.— p. 42. 

The Comma, 
Rule 8. a. The tutor, by instruction and discipline, lays 
the foundation of the pupil's future honour. Charity, like the 
sun, brightens all its objects. Trials, in this stage of being, 
are the lot of man. The path of piety and virtue, pursued 
with a firm and constant spirit, will assuredly lead to happi- 
ness. 

b. Here, every thing is in stir and fluctuation ; there, all is 

serene and orderly. I jJVoceed, secondly, to point out the 
proper state of our temper with respect to one another. 

c. It was indeed very culpable. Industry unll undoubtedly 
be rewarded. 

d. Attend, attend, to good advice. 

Lesson 76.— p. 43. 

The Comma, 
Rule 9. a. The gentle mind is like the smooth stream, 
which reflects every object in its just proportion and in its 
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fairest colours. Beware of those rash and dangerous con- 
nections, which may afterwards load you with dishonour. 

b. Many of the evils which occasion our complaints of the 
world are wholly imaginary. It is labour only which gives 
a relish to pleasure. 

RuLB 10. In youthf the habits of industry are the most 
easily acquired. What is the right path, few take the trouble 
of inquiring. 

Lesson 77.— p. 41 

The Comma, concluded. 

Rule 11. The greatest misery is, to be condemned by , 
our own hearts. Charles's highest enjoyment was, to relicTe 
the distressed and to do good. 

Rule 12. As a companion, he was severe and satirical} 
as ^friend, captious and dangerous ; in his domestic sphere, 
harsh, jealous, and irascible. The Grecians excel in precepts; 
the Romans, in examples. 

Rule 13. Be diligent, that you may become learned. 
Search the Scriptures, that you may become wise unto sal- 
vation. Be assured, that order, frugality, and economy, are 
the necessary supports of every personal and private virtae. 

Lesson 78.— p. 45. 

TTie Semicolon, 

Rule 1. The passions are the. chief destroyers of our 
peace; the stortns and tempests of the moral world. Heaven is 
the region of gentleness and friendship ; hell of fierceness and 
animosity. 

Rule 2. To give an early preference to honour above gain, 
when they stand in competition ; to despise every advantage 
which cannot be attained without dishonest arts; to brook 
no meanness ; and to stoop to no dissimulation ; are the indi- 
cations of a great mind, the presages of future eminence and 
usefulness of life. 

Rule 3. As there is a worldly happiness which God 
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perceives to be no other than disguised misery ; as there are 
worldly honours, -which in his estimation are reproach ; so, 
there is a worldly wisdom, "which in his sight is foolishness. 

LesBon 79. — p. 46. 

The Colon. 

Rule 1. The three great enemies to tranquillity are 
vice, superstition, and idleness: vice, which poisons and 
disturbs the mind with bad passions ; superstition, which fills 
it with imaginary terrors ; idleness, which loads it with 
tediousness and disgust. 

Rule 2. Under this Rule, no exercises are given. 

Rule 3. A metaphor is a comparison expressed in an 
abridged form, but without any of the words that denote 
comparison ; as, '* To the upright there ariseth light in 
darkness." All our conduct towards men should be in- 
fluenced by this important precept; ** Do unto others as you 
would that others should do unto you." 

Lesson 80.— p. 47. 

Period, Dash, ffc. 

Hie Period. — We ruin the happiness of life, when we 
attempt to raise it too high. A tolerable and comfortable 
st^te is all that we can propose to ourselves on earth. Peace 
and contentment, not bliss nor transport, are the full portion 
of man. Perfect joy is reserved for heaven. 

Abbreviations, — Constantine the Great was advanced to 
the sole dominion of the Roman World, a. d. 325 ; and soon 
after, openly professed the Christian Faith. 

The Dash,-- 

Something there is more needful than expense, 
And something previous e'en to taste — *tis sense. 

This accusation I can hear unmov*d. 
It is a slander — I expect no better. 
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Interrogation. — What is there in all the pomp of the 'world, 
the enjoyment of luxury, the gratification of passion, com- 
parable to the tranquil delight of a good conscience f In what 
does your duty consist f In obeying the divine commands. 

Exclamation, — To lie down on the pillow after a day 
spent in temperance, in beneficence, and in piety ; how sweet 
it is! Behold the happy effects of virtue! How honourable 
the pursuits of the good man I 

Parenthesis, — Left now to himself (ma/?ce cotdd not wish 
him a worse adviser') he resolves on a desperate project. 
Pride (to ttse the words of a sacred writer) was not made for 
man. 
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C OURSE 11. 

CHAPTER IV. 

STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES. 
SECTION I. — PERSPICUITY OP EXPRESSION. 

Lesson 81. — p. 50. 

Purity, 

ir-we indulge the roying of passions, we shall contract an 
inattentive hahit of mind. These persons lived in troublesome 
times. He delivered his opinion with an unbecoming positive- 
ness or dogmatism. If I condemn his conduct, I shall act con- 
trary, or in opposition to that maxim. He mentions the un- 
fortunate battle of Demosthenes against the ^tolians. He 
entered upon his farm on the very same day as his friend did 
on his. 

Lesson 82.— p. 61. 

Propriety. 

What is the hour? We should be culpable, if we did so. 
They are no better than he. This piece is very similar to the 
other. He will write well in time. He insists upon security. 
Give me some water to drink. You might easily have per- 
ceived that. He does not continue long in one mind. He 
convinced his opponent by mere argument. That is not the 
meaning of the phrase as / understand it If I fall into the 
river, I shall be drowned. They were very dexterous in 
discovering or detecting the designs of oAers. 
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Lesson 83.— p. 51. 

Proprieti/, 

A man of his sense sbonld have a higher principle of honour. 
This person was unfortunate in the instance jiist mentioned, 
and was thus subjected to many insults. After all his labour, 
he was under the painful necessity of yielding. In most of his 
concerns, he discovers a very acute penetration. 

Rule 5. 'Is it possible that I should not grieve for the 
loss of him? The father would die, should the hid leave him. 
The share which religion has in the enterprise, renders it 
more important. He aimed at nothing inferior to, or lower 
than, the crown. She went to see that the child was dressed. 
I prefer mercy to sacrifice; or, I will have mercy rather than 
sacrifice. 

Lesson 84.— p. 62. 

Propriety. 

He has no fewer than seventy houses. He was obliged to 
lie, remain continually in bed. The wicked ^c« when no man 
pursueth. Galileo invented the telescope. Harvey discovered 
the circulation of the blood. The neglect of timely precaution 
was the cause of his loss. A candid man confesses his 
mistake, and is forgiven ; a patriot avows his opposition to a 
bad minister, and is applauded. By proper reflection, we 
may be taught to rectify what is erroneous and supply what 
is defective. It is difficult for him to utter three sentences 
in succession, or successively, or in continuation. 

Lesson 85.— p. 53. 

Precision. 
The shoals were numeroas, and of an immense extent. 
The spectators were numerous and respectable. The youth 
has been well taught, and is most respectably connected. 
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The world considers him a man of application and of deep 
research. Bodily diseases are more easily cured that mental. 
No errors are so difficult to he rooted out as those which pre- 
judice has implanted. I have seen the hook, but I have not 
read it. 



Lesson 86.— p. 54. 

PredsioH. 

Note 2. He was idle in prosperity, and will not he the 
less so in adversity. My father is learned, my brother is 
equally so, John's garden is laid out with taste, though you 
would not at first conclude that it was so. Their ancestors 
were distinguished for learning; but the present race are 
more so. 

Note 3. You have employed your time more profitably 
than you are accustomed to do. He writes much better than 
I do. I have not consulted my physician, though my 
brother has. John signed the document, but Charles did not 
He manifested greater esteem for his father than you do. 

Lesson 87.— p. 55. 

Precision, 

1. The sun shines by day, and the moon and stars by 
night 

2. The first day was spent in forming rules of order, and 
the second in presenting resolutions. 

3. It is folly to endeavour to protect ourselves against 
those trials and difficulties which must he endured. 

4. Utility should generally be the recommendation of every 
implement which wc employ. 

5. He generally employed those expressions which are not 
in cufrent use. — Or : He commonly made use of those expres- 
sions which are not generally employed. 
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Lesson 88. — p. 66. 

Precision, 

1. The circumstances which I told to John, he mentioned 
to his hrother, who related them to the General. 

2. The Colonel ordered the subordinate officers to form 
their troops into rank, 

3. The birds were clad in their brightest plumage, and the 
trees in their richest verdure. 

4. Grammar teaches us to speak and write correctly ; and 
is divided into five parts. Geography describes the earth as 
arranged into several grand divisions. 

5. Notwithstanding the rapidity with which time pcuses 
away, men waste their lives in trifles and follies ; although 
reason and religion declare, that not a moment should elapse 
without effecting something. 

Lesson 89.— p. 56. 

Precision. 

1. The sun illuminates every object on which it shines. 
Prosperity shining on the anticipations of futurity, dispels tlie 
shadows of adversity ; (and causes the prospects of the 
future to become bright). 

2. No knowledge that we have acquired is so dearly bought, 
nor so valuable when it is bought^ as that which we have 
obtained in the school of experience. 

3. Our anticipations are frequently disappointed, because 
we expect greater happiness from the future than ezperience 
authorises us to do. 

4. The errors which were made have been corrected, but 
the teacher requested us to follow the directions of the rule. 
On referring to the rules, we found that our alterations were 
erroneous. 
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SECTION II. — CLEABNESS OP ARRANGEMENT. 

Lesson 90.— p. 57. 

Hence appears the impossibility, that an undertaking so 
managed, should proye saccessfol. Not to exasperate him, 
I spoke only a few words. Had he died before, would not 
this art have then been wholly lost? By doing the same 
thing often it becomes habitual. They are now engaged in a 
study the usefulness of which they have long wished to know. 
Raised to greatness without merit, he employed his power 
solely for the gratification of his passions. Brevity is not 
adapted equally to every subject. 

Lesson 91.— p. 57. 

Arrangement 

Note 1. Beyond that the arts of civil society or domestic 
life cannot be traced. She began to extol the excellent un- 
derstanding of the farmer as she called him. I have confined 
myself to those methods for promoting piety, which, by a 
strict execution of the laws, are in the power of a prince 
limited like ours. For, at the water, in the desert of Ziu, 
ye rebelled against my commandment, in the strife of the 
congregation, to sanctify me before their eyes. 

Note 2. The scribes made it their profession to study and 
teach the law of Moses. His favour or disapprobation was 
governed by the success or failure of an enterprise. His 
labours to acquire knowledge have been productive of great 
success and satisfaction. He was a man of the greatest 
virtue, justice," prudence, and modesty. These rules are in- 
tended to teach young persons to write with propriety, per- 
spicuity, and elegance. The regular tenour of a virtuous 
life will prove the best preparation for old age, death, and 
immortality. 
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Lesson 92.— p. 68. 

Arrangement 

Rule 11. Blessed is He that cOmeth in the name of the 
Lord. Silver and gold have I none, but such as I have^ give 
I unto thee. In their adversity my friends shall always 
hear of me ; in their prosperity never. 

Rule 12. — 1. In the nighty however, the miserable remains 
were taken down. 

2. While we are absurdly spending our time in contending 
about the trifles of a day, we ought to be preparing for a 
higher state of existence. 

3. When I opened the small gate of the church-yard, the 
moon, as it peered above the horizon^ was casting a pale light 
on the numerous graves that were scattered before me. 

Note 2. — 1. Leaving others to be judged by him who 
searcheth the heart, let us implore superior assistance for 
enabling us to perform our own part 

2. Instead of being critics on others, let us employ our cri* 
ticism on ourselves. 

3. These arguments were laid hobl of, without hesitatioR* 
and with great eagerness. 

Lesson 93.— p. 60. 

Arrangement, 

Rule 12. Note 3. — 1. Though our brother is upon the 
rack, our senses, so long a* we ourselves are at ease, will never 
inform us of what he suffers. 

2. Let the virtue of a definition be what it may, it seems 
rather to follow than to precede our inquiry, of which it 
ought, in the order of things, to be considered as the result 

3. The minister who, like a little statue on a mighty pedes- 
tal, grows less by his elevation, will always have his jealousy 
~trong about him. 
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Note 4. — 1. What I had the opportunity, some time ago, 
of mentioning in conversation^ to my friend, was not a new 
thought 

2. Though religion will indeed bring U8 under some 
restraints, they are not only yery tolerable, but on the whole 
desirable. 

Xiesson 94.— p. 61. 

Variety of Arrangement* 
The mtrodttction of Christianity into this country has 
been made the suliject of many ingenious and interesting 
speculations. When, or by whom, however, die inestimable 
blessing of evangelical truth was first communicated to the 
inhabitants of Britain, are questions which admit of no posi- 
tive answer. On such a theme curiosity is not unworthily 
exercised ; but, in the absence of plain and credible authori" 
ties^ it may be doubted whether it is not wiser to repress 
than excite it, and better to guide it to a more promising 
point of sight, than to give it hopes of seeing through, if not 
quite^ an almost impenetrable darkness. The wide diffusion 
of Christianity among the Romans before the end of the first 
century, and the intercourse which they held with this 
island, render it highly probable that the gospel was preached 
here at an early period, 'Eyery Christian was then a mis- 
sionary if Providence carried him to a foreign country; and 
there is the strongest reason to believe that, long before the 
heads of the church conceived the idea of sending its messengers 
to Britain, private individuals, animated with a ready zeal, 
and directed by the rules of their faith, had already dissemi- 
nated the seeds of trutli, both among the natives, and their 
countrymen established here. 

Lesson 95.— p. 62. 

Arrangement, continued. 
There were in this legion, as centurions, Titus Pulfio, and 
Lucius Varenns, very brave men, who had now arrived at 
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nearly the highest rank. These had perpetual quarrels be- 
tween themselves who should be preferred, and contended ever^ 
year with great eagerness for precedence. While the batth 
was raging before the rampart, Polfio addressing Varenns, 
said, ** What better place than this for proving your Taloar ? 
this, this day shall decide respecting our contests. When Afl 
had said these words, he leaped from the fortifications, and 
rushed into the midst of the enemy. Nor does Yarenus re- 
main within the rampart, but, imagining his honour at sta&e^ 
follows. Then Pulfio darted his javelin at the enemy, and 
pierced one of the multitude running to engage him, who 
falling dead was covered by the shields of the enemy, while 
all poured their darts on Pulfio, nor did they allow him an 
opportunity of returning. Pulfio's shield is pierced, and 
even the weapon is fixed in his belt. This accident entangles 
his scabbard, and not only prevents him from drawing ht& 
sword, but gives an opportunity to the enemy of surrounding 
him. His rival Yarenus comes to his assistance, and endea- 
vours to rescue him. Immediately the multitude, imagining 
the dart had slain Pulfio, quit him, and turn upon Yarenus* 
Yarenus meets them with his drawn sword, and fights hand 
to hand, and having slain one, he drives the others back, but 
pursuing with too great avidity, falls down, having stepped 
into a hole. Pulfio comes to his^assistance in his turn, and, 
after Jtaving slain many, without any injury to themselves, re* 
tired with the greatest glory within the intrenchments. 

Lesson 96.— p. 63. 

Arrangement, continued, 

3. The Nervii being disappointed in their expectations, 
surround the winter quarters with a rampart eleven feet 
high, and a ditch fifteen feet wide. A knowledge of these 
things they had acquired in former years from our men, and 
from certain captives whom they had taken, but from want of 
proper utensils, they were compelled to cut the turf with their- 
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twordSf and carry away the earth with their hands. From 
-which eircnmstance the number of men may be ascertained, 
for in less than three hours, they built a fortification of ten 
miles in circuit, and, in a short time, they began to construct 
towers to the height of the wall, and engines of war, in the 
use, of which the same captives had instructed them. 

4. Agriculture is the art of causing the earth to produce 
the various kinds of vegetables, in the greatest perfection and 
plenty. It is essential to the well-being of society not only in a 
rude and unpolished state, but is equally requisite in every 
stage of its refinement. As an incitement to its constant and 
uniform pursuit^ it repays the exertions of mankind, with re- 
gular and abundant returns. From the remotest ages, it has 
been esteemed worthy of general attention, and the simplicity 
of ancient manners rendered it, an object not inconsistent with 
the rank and situation of persons of the greatest eminence. 

Lesson 97.— p. 63. 

The Sentences properly arranged, 

5. — 1. Our knowledge of a future world is very imperfect ; 
our ideas of it are faint and confused. 2. Happy moments 
indeed there sometimes are in the lives of pious men, when, 
sequestered from worldly cares, and borne up on the wings of 
divine contemplation, they rise to a near and transporting 
view of immortal glory. 3. But such efforts of the mind are 
rare, and cannot be long supported. 4. When the spirit of 
meditation subsides, this lively sense of a future state decays ; 
and though the general belief of it remains, yet even good 
men, when they return to the ordinary business and cares of 
life, seem to rejoin the multitude, and to re-assume the same 
hopes, and fears, and interests, which influence the rest of 
the world. 

6. — 1. Under the care of the Almighty, our education is 
now going on, from a mortal to an immortal state. 2. As 
much light is let in upon us as we can bear without injury. 
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3. When the subjects become too splendid and dazzling for 
our sight, the curtain is drawn. 

7. — 1. There is a pleasure in anticipation, -which often 
surpasses that of possession : for it is unalloyed hj the sa- 
tiety and disappointment which often accompany the com- 
pletion of our wishes. 2. In the affairs of life, perseverance 
is supported by the expectation of success, d. The cares of 
parental solicitude are beguiled by the prospect of the in- 
fant's future years. 4. Even the wandering mendieant, 
when he beholds comforts which he cannot partake, feels 
some consolation in the thought, that he may yet be as 
blessed as others. 

Lesson 98.— p. 64. 

Sentences arranged in their natural Order, 

8. — 1. If the commencement of an undertaking is laud- 
able, the resolution to persist in it must be still more meri- 
torious. 2. Little can be done without determination ; and 
certainly no great acquirement can be made without patient 
and steady application. 3. There is another consideration 
to which no one should be insensible ; it is this, that perse* 
verance not only goes far to ensure success, but also obtains 
honour for those who, although the least fortunate, have 
been the most diligent. 4. The stupendous works of art 
with which the world abounds, and the great resources 
which some men have accumulated in their minds, exhibit 
at once the efficacy of perseverance. 5. Mountains have 
been levelled and vast aqueducts have been made, by re- 
peated strokes of the pick-axe and spade ; yet if the single 
operation of either instrument be compared with the effect 
which perseverance has made it accomplish, a mixture of 
wonder and emulation must ensue. 6. Such examples teach 
despair how much may be overcome by resolution ; and 
that even in competitions, the weaker and less eligible may, 
like the tortoise, whose perseverance surpassed the swiftness 
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of the hare, conquer the apparent advantages by which they 
may be opposed. 

SECTION in. — UNITY OF A SENTENCE. 

Lesson 99.— p. 65. 

Unity. 

Ex. 1. — 1. Boast not thyself of to-morrow; for thou 
knowest not what a day may bring forth. 2. For a similar 
reason, despair not of to-morrow ; for it may bring forth 
good as well as evil. 3. Vex not thyself, therefcJre, with 
imaginary fears ; for the impending black cloud, which is 
regarded with so much dread, may pass by harmless. 4. Or 
though it should discharge the storm, yet before it break, 
thou mayst be lodged in that lowly maasion which no 
storms ever touch* 

2. The sun approaching melts the snow, and breaks the icy 
fetters of the main, where vast sea-monsters pierce through 
floating islands, with arms which can withstand the crystal 
rock. Others which of themselves seem great as islands, 
are by their bulk alone, armed against all but man. The 
superiority of man over creatures of so stupendous a size 
and force, should make him mindful of his privilege of 
reason, and force him humbly to adore the great Creator 
of those wondrous frames, and the author of his superior 
wisdom. 

Lesson 100.~p. 66. 

Rule 13. — Paragraphs divided into Sentences, 

1. Three Sent. 1. Prosperity is redoubled to a good man, 
by means of the generous use which he makes of it. 2. It 
is reflected back upon him by every one whom he makes 
happy. 3. For, in the esteem and good will of all that know 
him,' in the gratitude of dependants, in the attachment of 
friends, and the intercourse of domestic affection, he sees 
blessings multiplied around him on every side. 
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2. Four Sent 1. The name of September signifies the 
seventh, although, since the days of Numa Pompilius, this 
month has been the ninth of the year. 2. This name was 
originally given to it by Romulus, because it was the seventh 
month after March. 3. This month was dedicated by the 
Romans to Vulcan. 4. The ending of this name ember or 
tmber, which is the Latin word for shower, indicates that the 
wet season generally commenced in this month. 

Lesson 101.—- p. 66. 

Change the Scene as little as possible. 

I. Hewitt have compassion upon us; he will subdue our 
iniquities ; he will cast all (mr sins into the depths of the sea. 
2. Desires of pleasure usher in temptations, sjoA forward the 
growth of disorderly passions. 3. A short time after this 
injury having come to himself, he was, the next day, put on 
board a ship, in which he was convened first to CorinUi, and 
thence to the island of iEgina. 4. By eagerness of temper, 
and precipitancy of indulgence, men forfeit all the advan- 
tages which patience would have procured: and, by this 
means, incur the opposite evils to their full extent 5. He, 
who performs every employment in its due place and season, 
suffers no part of time to escape without profit; and thus, 
he multiplies his days, and enjoys much of life in a little 
space. 

Lesson 102.— p. 67. 

Change the Scene as little as possible, 

1. This prostitution of praise affects not only the vulgar 
part of mankind, who take their notions of character ftova. 
the learned; but also the better part, who must, by this 
means, lose some portion at least of their desire of fame, 
when they find it promiscuously bestowed on the merito* 
rious and the undeserving. 
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2. This was a number of waggoners and sampler boys, 
who having been collected together by Robert, and supplied 
with military standards, afforded at a distance the resem- 
blance of a formidable body. 

S. The Britons, daily harassed by cmel inroads from the 
Picts, were forced to call in the Saxons for their defence. 
These having reduced the greater part of the island under 
their power, drove the Britons to the most remote and 
mountainous parts. The rest of the country, in customs, 
religion, and language, became wholly Saxon. 

Lesson 103.— p. 68. 

Members of a Sentence contrasted. 

1. The old may inform the young; and the poung may 
animate the old. 2. What we lose on the one hand, we gain 
on the other. 3. The style of some great ministers has, of 
late, very much excelled that of any other writers, — Or : The 
productions of some great ministers have, of late, very much 
excelled m style^ those of other writers, 4. If men of emi- 
nence are exposed to censure on the one hand, they are 
equally exposed to flattery on the other. 6. If they receive 
reproaches which they do not deserve, they likewise receive 
praises which they do not deserve or merit, 6. He can bribe, 
but he cannot seduce, 7. He can buy, bnt he cannot gain, 
8. He can lie, but he cannot deceive. 

Lesson 104.— p. 68. 

Parenthesis, 

1. Never delay till to-morrow what reason and conscience 
tell you ought to be performed to-day. For to-morrow is 
not yours ; and though you should live to enjoy it, you 
most not overload it with a burden not its own. 

2. Without some degree of patience exercised under in- 
juries, human life would be rendered a state of perpetual 
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hostility. Offences and retaliations would thus succeed one 
another in endless train. 

3. Our pride and self-conceit render us quarrelsome and 
contentious. By nourishing a weak and childish sensibility 
to every fancied point of our own honour and interest, we 
shut up nil regard to the honour and interest of our brethren. 

4. The discontented msm is never found without a g^eat 
share of malignity. His spleen Irritates and sours his 
temper, and leads him to discharge its yenom on all with 
whom he stands connected. 

SECTION IV. — VARIETY OP EXPRESSION. 

Lesson 105.~p. 69. 

7%e Participle substituted for the Conjunction. 

1. I have frequently paused in the wilderness, contem- 
plating the traces of the whirlwind ; and wondering at the 
mighty force of that invisible power, which rooting up the 
stupendous oak and lofty pine, spreads ruin and desolation 
over the fair face of nature. 

2. An ass having found the skin of a lion put it on ; and 
going into the woods and pastures, threw all the flocks and 
herds into a terrible consternation. At last, having met his 
owner, he would have frightened him also; but the good 
man seeing his long ears sticking out, presently knew him, 
and with a good cudgel made him sensible that, notwith- 
standing he was dressed in a lion's skin, he was really no 
more than an ass. 

Lesson 106.— p. 70. 

The Participle for the Conjunction, 

1. Fixing my eyes on different objects, / soon perceived 
that I had the power of losing and recovering them, and 
could at pleasure destroy and renew this beautiful part of 
my existence. This new and delightful sensation agitated 
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my frame, giving a fresh addition to my self-love, causing 
me to rejoice in the pleasures of existence, and filling my 
heart with gratitude to my beneficent Creator. 

2. Columbus perceiving that it would be of no avail to 
have recourse to any of hip former expedients, found it im- 
possible to rekindle any zeal for the success of the expe- 
dition ; and, having endeavoured to soothe passions which he 
could no longer command, he gave way to a torrent too im- 
petuous to be checked. 

3. Erecting a crucifix, they prostrated themselves before 
it, giving thanks to God for having conducted their voyage to 
finch a happy issue. 

Lesson 107.— p. 71. 

The VerbSf ffc, varied, 

1. The whole company received the project with great 
applause. 

2. Whatever is offensive in oar manners is corrected by 
gentleness. 

3. A multitude of delighted guests soon filled the places of 
those who refused to come. 

4. Incessant occupation has been pleaded by you. Let the 
result, then, of your occupation be exhibited, 

5. In visiting Alexandria, the attention of travellers is 
mostly directed to the Pillar of Pompey, as it is called* 
situated at a quarter of a league from the southern gate. 

6. Such^repeated intimations are received by us of decay 
in the world through which we are passing ; decline, and 
change, and loss are followed in such rapid succession by de* 
dine, and change, and loss, that we almost catch the sound 
of universal wasting, and hear the sound of desolation going 
on around us. 

7. We may justly consider as the masterpiece of creation, 
the favoured child of nature, who combines in herself those 
united perfections. 

.g2 
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LesBon 108.— p. 71. 

The Case Absolute, 

1. The battle having been concluded, the commander-in- 
chief ordered an estimate of his loss to be made. Or, 6eiji^ 
concluded^ — orders. 

2. The waters of Lake Ladoga being swollen by the con- 
tinued rains, the Neva inundated the city of Petersburgh, 
and swept away the houses on its banks. 

3. The trees having been cultivated with much care, the 
fruit was rich and abundant. Or — being cultivated, is. 

4. The loye of praise being naturally implanted in our 
bosoms, it iff a very difficult task to get above the desire of 
it, even for things that should'be indifferent 

5. The rain having poured in torrents upon us, we were 
obliged to take shelter in a forest Or, pouring — €ire obliged. 

6. Offences and retaliations succeeding each other in endless 
train, human life uwuld be rendered a state of perpetual hos- 
tilities, unless some degree of patience be exercised under 
injuries. 

7. The evidence and the sentence having been stated, the 
president put the question, whether a pardon should be 
granted. 

Lesson 109.— p. 72. 

The Case Absolute. ""^ 

1. His mind having become the prey of evil passions, he 
was one of the most wretched of beings. 

2. Few governments understanding how politic it is to be 
merciful, do not know that severity and hard-hearted opinions 
do not accord with the temper of the times. 

Pliny says, that Suetonius Paulinus having reached Mount 
Atlas in ten days* march, and having advanced (or advancing) 
a few miles beyond it, in a desert of dark-coloured sand, 
met a river which he supposed to be the Niger. 
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4. Travelling through the county of Kerry, my eye was 
caught by a cluster of horses tied near a ruinous old wooden 
house, not far from the road- side. 

5. A general description of the country having been given 
in a former letter, I shaU now entertain you with my ad- 
ventures. 

6. The boldness and variety of his speculations having 
recommended him to the subtile temper of the Arabians, he 
was by them first made known to Modem Europe. 

lesson no.— p. 73. 

The Sentences varied in Expression. 

1. a. He who lives always in the bustle of the world, lives 
in a perpetual warfare. 6. He who is perpetually in the 
turmoil of the world is never at peace, c. He cannot eigoy 
peace who is incessantly occupied in the agitations of the 
world. 

2. The advantages of this world, even when innocently 
gained, are uncertain blessings. 

Varied, — a. Uncertainty attends all the advantages of 
this world, not excepting those that are innocently acquired. 

b. The blessings which we derive from the advantages of 
this world, are not secure, even when they are innocently 
gained. 

3. Charity consists not in speculative ideas of general 
benevolence, floating in the head, and leaving the heart, as 
speculations too often do* untouched and cold. 

Varied,-^ a. Speculative ideas of general benevolence do 
not form the virtue of charity ; for these often float in the 
head, and leave the heart untouched and cold. 

6. Speculations which leave the heart unaffected and cold, 
though they may constitute a kind of general benevolence 
floating in the head, yet do not form the great virtue of 
charity. 

4. A wolf let into the sheep-fold, will devour the sheep. 

G 3 
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Varied— a. The wolf "will deroar the sheep, if the sheep- 
fold be left open. 

b. The sheep will be devoured by the wolf, if it find the 
way open into the fold. 

Lesson lll.-^p. 73. 

Variety of JSxpression^ continued 

\. What sculpture is to a block of marble, education is to 
the human soul. 

Varied. — a. Education forms the human soul, just as sculp- 
ture does a block of marble. 

b. Education produces the same effect on the human mind, 
that sculpture does in forming a statue from a block of 
marble. 

2. They who have nothing to give, can afford relief to 
others, by imparting what they feel. 

Varied — a. They who are unable to bestow pecuniary 
relief, can at least manifest their sympathy. 

b. We may show our pity, though we are unable to impart 
direct assistance. 

3. He that honoureth his father shall have long life ; and 
he that is obedient unto the Lord shall be a comfort to his 
mother. 

Varied — a. Length of days may be given to him who is 
dutiful to his father ; and joy is the portion of the mother 
whose son shall obey the law of the Lord. 

6. The life of him who is obedient to hiu father may be 
prolonged to a good old age ; and the man who observes the 
law oi the Lord will be a source of comfort to his mother. 

4. My son ! help thy father in his age ; and grieve him 
not, as long as he liveth. 

Varied, — a. My son I succour thy father in his old age ; 
and be a constant pleasure to him through life. 

6. My son I be a staff to thy father's declining years ; and 
he source of his perpetual delight 
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5. Every thing grows old ; every thing passes away *, 
every thing disappears. 

Varied. — a. Every thing becomes old ; every thing decays ; 
every thing vanishes from the sight. 

b. Every thing becomes time-worn ; every thing fades ; 
every thing ceases to be. 

Lesson 112.— p. 74. 

Variety of Expression, continued. 

1. Be not proud ; for pride is odious to God and man. 
Varied. — a. Avoid pride, for it is detestable to God and 

man. 

b. Be of an humble spirit ; for humility is enjoined by 
the Lord, and agreeable to men. 

2. The best season for acquiring the spirit of devotion is in 
early life : it is then attained with the greatest facility ; and 
at that season, there are peculiar motives for the cultivation 
of it. 

Varied. — a. Youth is the most appropriate season for ac- 
quiring the spirit of devotion ; as at that time it is not only 
more easily acquired, but possesses strong recoomiendations 
for its cultivation* 

b. The spirit of devotion is most easily and most natu- 
rally acquired during youth ; and many strong reasons can 
be urged for its cultiyation at that period rather than at any 
other. 

3. Beware of desperate steps I The darkest day will on 
to-morrow have passed away. 

Varied. — a^ Shun rash counsels ! for the gloom and uncer- 
tainty of to-day may have vanished to-morrow. 

b. Never be precipitate ; for present difficulties may be 
removed by patient endeavours. 

4. Biame not before you have examined the matter ; un- 
derstand first, and then rebuke. 

Varied. — a. Investigate into an afEair before you attach any 
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blame ; that is, know the nature of the question, before you 
make any charge. 

b. Do not conclude a person guilty before you have ex- 
amined the evidence ; or, weigh well the circumstances to 
ascertain where the fault lies. 

5. However virtue may be neglected for a time, men are 
so constituted as ultimately to acknowledge and respect 
genuine merit. 

Varied,^a, Virtue may be under-rated for a time, but 
ultimately, human nature will acknowledge real merit. 

b. Men may for a time disregard virtue, but they are so 
constituted, as eventually to admit the •claims of substantial 
worth. 

Lesson 113.— p. 74. 

Periphrasis employed. 

Expressed by 

( 1. Death is the common lot of all. 

I 2. It is appointed unto ail ooce to die. 

( 1. The dissolution of the body. 

I 2. The separation of the soul from the body. 

(That mode of expression adopted by the 
t best authors. 
The art of computing by numerals. 

C A description of the various divislans of the 
i earth. 

C A room in which pupils assemble for in- 
{. struction. 

The due control of our appetites. 
CTbe active exertion of the mind or body in 
{. some useful employment. 
CAn abundance either of money or real 
I property. 

The habitation of the blessed. 

Seclusion from social intercourse. 
C State of society observing social order and 
I intellectual improvement. 

Lesson 114.— p. 75. 

Periphrasis, continued. 

Expressed by 

The vast expanse of water is unruffled. 



1. rVe must die, 

2. Death, 

3. Grammar, 
I 4. Arithmetic^ 

5. Geography, 

6. Schoolroom, 

7. Temperance, 

8. Industry, 

9. WeaUh, 

10. Heaven, 

11. Solitude, 

12. Civaixation, 



1. The ocean is calm, 

2. The stars twinkle. 



C 1 . The spangled heavens. 
C 2. The glittering orbs above. 
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3. Winter i* a desolate f 

season^ i 

4. A contented man enjoy$ ( 

the greatest puritoa qf< 

6. Chatham it dead, 

6. The grass is green^ 

7. Nature looks fair, 

8. Life is shorty 

9. God is omniscient, eter- 

nalf and omnipotent^ 

10. Retirement, 



Expressed by 

The ice-bound montlis when nature is in 
her saddest gloom. 

The man who is satisfied with his condition 
is blessed with the largest amount of ter- 
restrial joy. 

England's mighty orator and statesman has 
breathed his last. 

The verdant lierbage. 

Every thing we see around us is beautiful. 

The duration of our mortal existence b very 
limited. ' 

Our Creator knows every thing, has existed 
from everlasting, and his power is infinite. 

A state of seclusion from the busy scenes of 

lile. 



Lesson 115.— p. 75. 

Periphrasis, continued. 



1. J king, 

2. J sailor, 

3. The water evaporates, 

4. Obedience is due to pch- ( 
- rents, i 

5. Syntax is the third part f 

€if Grammar, 1 

6. The air is elastic, 

7. Rhetoric, 

8. Astronomy is a delight' 

Jul study, 

9. His actions were un- 

becoming. 



10. Enthusiasm 
betray us into 



is apt to S 
to error, J 



Expressed by 

The sovereign of a kingdom. 

One who navigates the seas. 

The water is becoming a vapour. 

A readv observance of the wishes and com- 
mands of parents is enjoined both by 
nature and revelation. 

The arrangement, connection, and govern- 
ment of words constitute the third part of 
Grammar. 

[ The air possesses the property of recovering 
I Its former position after it has been com- 
t pressed or expanded. 

The art of influencing the wills and pre- 
judices of others. 

The study of the science which acquaints us 
with the magnitude, motions, and connec- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, fills the mind 
with pleasing emotions. 

His actions did not manifest a prudent re- 
gard either to his station or circum. 
stances. 

A heated imagination is apt to induce us 
to omit the examination necessary for 
ascertaining the truth. 



For 
1. I hate that man, 



Lesson 116.— p. 75. 

Euphemism, 

Say 

C I disii/te that roan ; or, I have an objection to 
i, tliatmau. 
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For *«y 

a. He was turned out of "J jj^ ^^g dismissed^ expelUd, or removed. 
office, 3 

„ , , , J. ( He it not verp honest, or honourable i the 

3. He cAea/< and the Ites,^ ^^^ ^ot atmere to truth, 

, CHe is guilty of taking the property of others. 

4. He is a thii^, a rascal, ^ He is a tricking fellow. 

6. John is a coward, John is not noted for bravery. 

6. He has been sent to"? jj^jj^^^j^ggn py^ into confinement. 

prison, 3 

7. He cannot digest his 7 jj^ ygceiyes no nourishment from his food. 

food, 3 

8. He was sent to the 7 jjg ^^g p^t jnto an asylum. 

madhouse, 3 

„ „ . CHe has no means; or. His pecuniary re- 

9. Ue has no money, J sources are exhausted. 

10. He has run into debt. He has contracted debts. 

11 . He is a great glutton. He hidulges to excess in eating. 

12. He turns up his npse C He is very fastidious. He.is difficult to be 

at every thing, C pleased. 

Lesson 117.— p. 76. 

Euphemism, 

For *«y 

1. His mother icoWeif him. His mother r<rpro»«« him. 

a. I believe that he "o^ J c/anAr*/«fwto took away, &c. 

the book, 3 ^ 

8. John is a spendthrift, John foolishly squanders his money. 

4. He is a very '"'''gy ] He Is very wi^au, or cwrfow*. 
fellow, 3 

6. That woman has very 7 untidy ; or, deficient in neatness. 
sluttish manners, 3 ' 

6. This person is very J ^^^ f^om being humble. 

proud, 3 

7. John is a conceited 7 John entertains too flattering an opinion of 

fellow, 3 himself. 

8. George is a troublesome 7 George occasions much inconvenience, or 

boy, 3 annoyance. 

9. His garments were 7 ^^^ particularly clean or whole. 
it, dtrty and ragged, 3 

10. He t^or** hard for htsl^^ labours diligently In his employment. 

1 1 . This fellow must be put 7 This person should be placed in some house 

into the poorhouse, 3 intended for the poor. 

12. Jane is a dirty Pattern, Jane is very slovenly and negligent. 
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SECTION V. — PARA.GRAPHS. 

Lesson 118.— p. 76. 

The Exercise separated into five Paragraphs, 

1. As the knowledge of language is intimately connected 
with every other kind of information, and as in the lan- 
guages of ancient Greece and Rome are preserved some of 
the noblest productions of human genius, a principal place 
is assigned to these subjects. 

2. In recommendation of our own language, it is super- 
fluous to have recourse to arguments. All that are ac- 
quainted with it, foreigners as well as natives, must be con- 
vinced of its excellence ; particularly as it is the vehicle of 
productions eminently distinguished by Genius, Taste, 
Learning, and Science. 

3. And as language should be considered not merely as a 
channel to convey our thoughts upon common occasions, 
but as capable of ornament to please, and of energy to per- 
suade mankind ; and, as such improvements are both grati- 
fying and beneficial to society, proper attention is due to the 
study of eloquen<je. 

4. Cicero, the most celebrated of Roman orators, has very 
justly remarked, that ignorance of the events and trans- 
actions of former times, condemns us to a perpetual state of 
childhood. From this condition of mental darkness we are 
rescued by history, which supplies us with its friendly light, 
to view the instructive events of past ages, and to collect 
wisdom from the conduct of others. 

5. And as there are particular countries, from which we 
have derived the most important information in religion, 
arts, sciences, and literature, we ought carefully to inspect 
the pages of their interesting records. The most ancient 
people of whom we have any authentic accounts, are the 
Jews : to them was communicated, and by them was pre- 
served, the knowledge of the true God ; while all other 
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nations were sank in the most ahject superstition, and dis- 
graced by the grossest idohitiy. 

Lesson 119.— p. 78. ; 

PARAOBAPH8, Continued. 
On Friendship. 

1. Definition. — Friendship is an affectionate union of two 
persons of nearly the same age, the same situation of life, the 
same sentiments, and (as some writers will have it) of the 
same sex. 

2. Cause. — Friendship is in the nature of man. As man 
is a social creature, it is no wonder he should loye to asso- 
ciate with those of similar dispositions, and to attach himself 
to that person who is most like himself. This attachment 
naturally produces reciprocal acts of kindness, which beget 
that union we call friendship. 

3. Antiquity. — The ancient writers of morality are full of 
encomiums on fVlendship, while the poets and historians 
abound with the brightest examples of it ; the friendship of 
David and Jonathan in the Sacred Writings, of Achilles and 
Patroclus in Homer, and of Nisus and Eur^alus in Virgil, 
show how strong an attachment may be formed by two per- 
sons of the same sex, and to what a degree of enthusiasm 
this attachment is sometimes carried. 

4. Novelty. — The modems, indeed, seem to have abated 
of this enthusiasm of friendship ; but have not entirely ex- 
tinguished it. Shining instances might be produced, from 
modem history, of the force of friendship ; nor are our own 
times, degenerate as they are supposed to be, entirely with- 
out them. 

5. Advantages. — There are strong reasons in the nature of 
man why friendship should form so conspicuous a part in 
his character. Every one finds himself so much in need of 
a person in whom he can confide ; he finds his joys so much 
inoN«8ed, and his sorrows so much abated, when shared by 
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a sincere friend, that it is no wonder we find few people 
of sentiment without a person they can call a friend* 

6. Disadvantages. — But, however advantageous it may be 
to have a sincere friend, it is dangerous to have a false one. 
Unfaithfulness in friendship has been the foundation of many 
tragedies ; and history is full of the fatal consequences of it. 
The strongest friendships are generally formed in youth, 
when we are the least capable of choosing a friend, and a 
greater misfortune cannot befall a generous youth, than to 
make a wrong choice ; for such a one will find it a hard 
task to give up his friend, though he must do it, or be in- 
volved in crime. ** Try your friend, therefore, before you 
choose him," is the wise caution of all ages and nations. 

Lesson 120.— p. 79. 

PARAGRAPHS, contttiued. 
Perseverance. 

1. Proposition. — Perseverance seldom fails of making us 
successful in any thing we undertake. 

2. Beason. — For though the steps are slow by which it 
advances, yet as every step advances nearer and nearer to 
its end, it must in time make considerable progress, and 
crown our endeavours with the desired success. 

3. Confirmation. — To confirm this truth, we need only 
remark how surprisingly any thing increases to which we 
add only a little every day, and what a bulky volume the 
exercises we write at school would^make, if we were to col- 
lect them together at the year's end. 

4. Simile The fable of the hare and the tortoise finely 

exemplifies the force of perseverance : the former, trusting 
to the swiftness of her foot, delayed setting off upon the race 
so long, that the latter though slow, by continually advanc- 
ing a little, got the sooner to the goal, and became the 
winner. 

5. Example. — We scarcely read in history of any fortifi- 

H 
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cations, howeyer strong, that held out against a persevaring 
besieger ; and, in common life, we find the utmost difficnlty 
in refusing the importunity of those who incessantly solicit 
us, and often unwillingly yield to them what we ought to 
refuse. 

6. Testinumy, — ^Dr. Johnson tells us, that diligence, which 
is nearly allied to perseverance, is never wholly lost ; for 
CTcn though we miss our principal aim> we gain improve- 
ment by pursuing it with perseverance. 

7. Conclusion. — It may, therefore, be concluded, that if 
we maJke but little progress in our undertakings, it is ge* 
nerally more owing to our want of perseverance than of 
ability. 
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COURSE 11. 

FIRST EFFORTS IN ORIGINAL COMPOSITION. 



CHAPTER V. 

KoTS — Previously to writing, the Pupil should explfiln ea6h Lmsoii to hU 
Teacher. This is a point of great importance. 

EXERCISES ON OBJECTS. 



SECTION I. — APPEARJlNCES, QUALITIES, AND USB 

OP OBJECTS. 

Lesson 121.— p. 6l. 

Indian Rubber, 

1. Appearance, — Its colour is dark brown or blackish. 

2. Qiudities By holding it up, I £nd that it is opaque ; 

that is, cannot be seen through. By applying fire to it, I 
discover that it is capable of being burnt, or, as it is termed, 
if{flammable. It is also smooth and tough ; and, after having 
been stretched, will resume its former position ; it is thus 
ehistic, 

3. Uses. -^ It is used for rubbing out pencil-marks^ and 
making balls. 

Lesson 122.— p. 81. 

Wool 

1. Appearance, — The colour is whitish. 

2. Qualities, — On examination I find it possesses the fol- 
lowing qualities : — It is absorbent ; that is, capable of suck- 

H 2 
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ing up any thing ; flexible, or capable of being bent ; elastic j 
or capable of resuming its former position. It is also tough^ 
durable, opaque, light, and dry. 

3. Uses, — It is employed for making cloth, flannels, 
blankets, carpets, stockings, &c. 

Leather. 
7. Appearance. — Leather is of various colours, sometimes 
red, frequently black on one surface ; but generally drab or 
light brown. 

2. Qualities. — Leather has a peculiar smell; is yery flexi- 
ble ; and, when well tanned, is water-proof. It is also tough, 
smooth, durable, and opaque, 

3. Use. — It is used for shoes, gloves, reins, saddles, port- 
manteaus, and for binding books. 

Lesson 123.— p. 81. 

Zoaf-Sugar. 

1. Appearance. — Its appearance is white, sparkling, and 
opaque. 

2. Qualities. — It will dissolve in water and melt with heat. 
It is brittle; that is, can easily be broken; lard, solid, and 
sweet to the taste. 

3. Use. — To sweeten our food, 

Sponge. 

1. Appearance, — Of a light brown colour, dull, and 
opaque. 

2. Qualities, — It is soft, porous, elastic, and absorbent, or 
capable of sucking up any liquid. 

3. Use, — It is employed for washing or cleaning any 
thing. 

Lesson 124.— p. 81. 

Water. 

I. Appearance.^— WaXer has a glassy appearance, is trans- 
parent, and may be said to be devoid of colour. 
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2. Qualities, — It is a liquid which is hea^y and reflects 
opaque objects. AYhen pure it is devoid of taste and smell ; 
very wholesome and purifying. 

3. Uses, — It is employed for drinking, cleansing, ferti- 
liziog, and for culinary purposes. 

Wax. 

1. Appearance, — Wax is of a yellowish colour, dull, and 
opaque. 

2. Qualities, — It is solid, tough, smooth, and sticky ; 
fusible or capable of being melted, and odorous; that is, 
having a sweet scent. 

3. Use, — It is employed in making candles and tapers. 

Bread. 

1. Appearance. — ^The crumb is yellowish white $ the crust 
is hard. 

2. Qualitiea. — Bread is porous, solid, and opaque, and 
very absorbent It is edible, wholesome, and nutritious. 
The crumb when new is soft and moist ; th^ ctust is hard 
and brittle. 

8. Use, — A most important article of food. 

Lesson 125.—p.* 82. 

Whalebone, 

1. Appearance. — Generally of a dark colour and opaque. 

2. Qualities, — It is stiff and hard, but elastic ; durable 
and fibrous. 

3. Use, — It is used as a stiffSener for ladies' stays ; for 
whips, bludgeons, &c. 

Blotting Paper. 

1. Appearance, — Of Tarious colours, some pink, others 
light drab, others blue. 

2. Qualities, — It is very soft, thin, and pliable j easily 
torn, porous, and absorbent 

3. Use. — It is used for sucking up superfluous ink. 

u 3 
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Milk, 

1. Appearance. — It is of a white colour. 

2. Qualities, — It is a liquid -which is soft and opaque, 
rather greasy, and of an agreeable taste, very wholesome 
and nutritious. 

3. Uses, — It is an article of food, especially for children ; 
is much used for making puddings, cheese, and hutter. 

Lesson 126— p. 82. 

Tea, 

1. Appearance, — The leaves are narrow, pointed, and 
serrated -, that is, snagged like a saw. Some of the leaves 
are green, others black. 

2. Qualities, — Possesses certain stimulating and narcotic 
properties. 

3. Uses, — When taken in moderation, especially as we 
use the infusion with sugar and milk, it forms an agreeable 
and invigorating beverage. 

Coffee, 

1. Appearance, — The berry or fruit is about the size of a 
cherry, and, when ripe, is of a dark red colour. When 
roasted, it becomes of a dark brown colour. 

2. Qv)alities. — It possesses very stimulating properties, 
and has an agreeable odour. 

3. Uses, — Much used for a beverage. 

J3ECTI0N II. — THE APPE^-RANCE, PARTS, QUALITIES, 

AND USES OP OBJECTS, 

Lesson 127.— p. 83. 

A Cube of Wood, 

1. The Parts, — The surfaces, edges, corners. 

2. Appearance. — Dull, brown, opaque. 

3. Qualities. — Hard, light, solid, smooth, and inflam- 
mable. 
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4. Uses. — As a means of instracting children with regard 
to figure and size. 

An uncut Lead Pencil, 

1. The Parts — The surfaces, ends, exterior or outside, 
interior, middle, lead, wood. 

2. Appearance. — Circular, Ihe ends flat, and the colour 
generally hrown. 

3. Qualities. — Solid, opaque, dry, inflammahle. The. 
lead is grey, brittle, and bright 

4. Uses. — For writing, drawing, &c. 

A Pen. 

1. The Parts. — The quill, shaft, feather, pith, nib, split. 
The shoulders, surfaces, skin, groove, inside, outside* 

2. Appearance. — The quill is transparent, cylindrical, 
hollow, yellowish. The shaft is white and grooved. The 
pith is white. 

3. Qualities. — The quUl is hard, elastic, and homy ; the 
shaft is opaque, stiff, and hard; the pith is soft, spongy, 
porous, and elastic. 

4. Uses, — Useful for writing. 

Lesson 120.— p. 83. 

A Wax Candle. 

1. The Parts. — The wick, wax, surfaces, ends, edges, 
top, bottom, middle, inside, outside. 

2. Appearance. — The form is cylindrical ; the wax is of 
a yellowish-white colour ; the wick is white. 

3. Qualities. — The wax is sticky, fusible, hard, and 
opaque. The wick is tough, fibrous, flexible, and inflam- 
mable. 

4. Use, — To give light. 

A Booh. 
1. The Parts. — The OuiWcfe ;— edges, corners, binding, 
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back, sides, top, bottom. The Inside; — paper, leases, pages, 
title-page, preface, introduction, contents, end, margin, be- 
ginning, type, letters, numbers, stops, words, sentences, syl- 
lables, title, lettering, stitching, lines. 

2. Use. — For conveying information or affording amuse- 
ment. 

Lesson 129.— p. 83. 

An Egg, 

1. TTie Parts, — The shell, skin, white, yolk, interior, ex- 
terior, surface. 

2. Appearance, — The shell is oval and white ; the inside 
contains the white and the tfolk, which latter is yellow. 

3. Qualities. — The shell is brittle, smooth, thin, and hard. 
The white is liquid when raw, solid when boiled ; adhesive. 
Sticky, and insipid. The yolk is liquid, soft, odorous, and 
agreeable. 

4. Use. — Eatable and nutritious. 

A Penknife. 

1. TTie Parts — The handle, the blade, grooves, back of 
the handle, back of the blade, point, edge, spring, rivets, 
pivot, heel, notch. 

2. Appearance. — The blade is bright, the front edge thin, 
the back edge thick, the handle flat 

3. Qualities. — The blade is cold, hard, and brittle ; the 
front edge is sharp ; the back edge is blunt, and the handle 
hollow. 

4. Use. — To make pens, &c. 

Lesson 130.— p. 83. 

A Key. 

1. The Parte. — The ring, barrel, wards, grooves, edges, 
the surfaces, comers. 
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2. Appearance, — Bright, part of the barrel is hollow and 
cylindrical. The ring is curved. 

3. Qualities, — Made of steel or iron, hard, cold, and 
opaque, smooth, stiff, and liable to rust 

4. Use, — For locking doors, gates, &c 

A Coffee Berry. 

1. The Parts, — The sarface, groove, edge. 

2. Appearance, — If unroasted, it is of a dingy yellow 
colour ; if roasted, it is brown and dulL 

3. Qualities, — When roasted, it is hard, crisp, aromatic, 
stimulating and agreeable to the taste. 

4. Use, — To make a beverage. 

Pair of Scissors, 

1. TTie Parts. — The limbs, bows, blades, shanks, rivets, 
pivot, points, surfaces. 

2. Appearance. — Bright. 

3. Qualities, — Made of steel, reflective, hard, opaque, 
solid; the blades are pointed, one surface flat, the other 
curved, front edge sharp, the back blunt, the bows curved. 

4. Use, — For cutting any linen, cloth, &c, 

SECTION in. — PARTS, APPEARANCE, QUALITIES, 
USES, AND EXPERIMENTS. 

Lesson 131.— p. 85. 

An Apple, 

1. The Parts, — The eye, core, pips, peel, pulp, juice, stalk, 
surface, inside, outside. 

2. Appearance, — Spherical, that is, roundish ; bright, 
coloured ; the eye is brown ; the pips are brown on the out- 
side when ripe, white in the inside ; the core is yellow. 

3. Qualities, — It is odorous \ that is, of an agreeable 
smell, a vegetable production, juicy, solid, nice to the taste. 
The eye is dry and shrivelled ; the pips ure pointed, oval. 
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and hard ; the core is membranaceona; that is, consisting of 
fibres intervening ; stiff and Baiii-transt>ar(»it ; that is, half 
titosparent 

4. Use. — For eating, or for pies. 

5. JExperiments, — Apples roasted are sometimes taken bj 
invalids; from the juice cider is made. 

An Acorn, 

1. The Parts, — The cup, berry, stalk, point of the nut, 
scar, scales, outside, inside, surfkcseS) the edges. 

2. Appearance. — Greenish ; the nut is bright, the eup 
dull, the outside brownish. 

3. Qualities. — It is vegetable, hard, and opaque ; the nut 
is solid ; the inside of the cup is smooth and concave ; that 
is hollow ; the outside rough and scaly ; the edge is cir- 
cular ; that is, round. 

4. Use. — The acorn is the germ of the holm-oak. In 
some parts acorns are used in feeding pigs. 

Lesson 132.--p. 85. . 

Broum Sugar. 

1. The Parts. 

2. Appearance Brown. 

3. Qualities. — A sweet vegetable substance obtained from 
the sugar cane, and imported (brought over) from the £. 
and W. Indies. It is grannlons (consisting of small par- 
ticles or grains), soluble (capable of being dissolved), sticky, 
and moist. 

4. r7J?eff.— Used in sweetening any liquid. 

Hone^'Comb, 

1. The Parts. — The cells, divisions, edges, base of cells, 
comers. 

2. ^peorance. — Yellowish. 

3. Qualities. — An animal production, light, fusible (or 
capable of being melted), sticky, semi-transparent, thin, and 
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compressible (capable of being squeezed into a smaller 
compass). The cells are hexagonal ; that is, six-sided, 
regular and hollow. 
4. Use, — Used for making wax. 

Lesson 133.*-p. 85. 

Hqfined Sugar, 

1. The Parts Surface, edges, middle, crystals, grains, 

and pores. 

2. Appearance, — White, sparkling, sold in loaves of a 
conical shape, round and decreasing to a point. 

3. Qualities. — Sweet, crystalline (that is, pure and clear), 
solid, fusible, soluble, hard, nutriUous, opaque, brittle, and 
refined by sugar bakers. 

4. Use, — Used for sweetening food, &c. 

A Cork, 

1. The Parts. — Ends, surflEices, edges, middle. 

2. Appearance, — Light brown ; the form is artificial, 
generally cylindrical ; that is, having a long circular shape, 
with a uniform diameter. The bark of a species of oak. 

3. Qualities, — It is light, dry and solid, elastic (that is, 
when bent will resume its former position), compressible 
(can be squeezed into a small compass), opaque, porous 
(having many small holes), and inflammable, or capable of 
being set on fire. 

4. Use. — For preserving liquids by excluding the air. 

Lesson 134.—^. 86- 

A Buttercup, 

1. The Parts, — The petals, margins or edges, cup, leaflets 
of cup, stamens, pistils, stalk, place of insertion, inside, out- 
side, surfaces. The petals are the separate parts of the 
corolla of a flower: leaflet, one of the divisions of a com- 
pound leaf. 
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a. The Calyx or flower cnp, forms tbe external integu- 
ment -which protects the bud before it expands. 

&. 7%e Corolla, which is the coloured part of a flower, 
rises above, within the calyx, is composed of several petals, 
either separate or cohering. 

When the petals or separate parts of a corolla of a 
flower first burst from the calyx, and expand in all their 
beauty, they serve to protect the central parts of the flower. 

c. The Pistil is the central organ of the flower, the lower 
part of which, called the ovary, ultimately becomes the 
Jruit 

d. The Stamens. — The stamens are the thread-like bodies 
in the centre of the coloured portions, which surround, or 
are seated upon the central organ or pistlL A stamen is 
composed of two distinct parts, the filament or thread, which 
is not essential, and the anther, or box filled with poUen, a 
species of dust or powder, the source of fructification. 

2. Appearance, — The petals are yellow and striped. The 
stalk is green, and the leaflets greenish. 

3. Qua/tes, —r Vegetable, concave, and odorous. The 
petals are glossy in the inside, dull on the outside, circular, 
opaque, pliable, pointed at the place of insertion. 

The leaflets are thin, membranaceous, and pointed. The 
stalk is grooved ; that is, channeled, stiff, fibrous, and 
angular. 

An Oyster. 

Words to be explained : — 

A Valve, is properly a lid or cover to an aperture. 

MoUusca, is one of the four sub-kingdoms into which all 
animals are divided, comprising the species whose bodies are 
soft and not articulated. 

Lamina, signifies a layer or coat lying over another. 

Marine, belonging to the sea. 

Pulverable, capable of being reduced to fine powder. ' 

Lubricous, smooth, slippery. 
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1. The Parts, — An oyster consists of valves, hinges, out- 
side, inside, margin, moUusca, scales or laminse. 

2. Appearance, — The valves are circular; the outsides 
are of a dingy brown ; the inside bright and smooth. 

3. Qualities, — It is a manne animal. The valves are 
hard, stiff, and pulverable ; the outsides are rough, scaly, 
and irregular; the inside is pearly, smooth, and slightly con- 
cave and cold ; the mollusca, or animal itself, is soft, eatable, 
nutritious, smooth, and lubricous. 

4. Use. — Used as a nutritious article of food. 

Lesson 135.— p. 86. 

Fur. 

Words explained : — 
Flexible, what can be easily bent 
Tubular, having the form of a pipe. 

1. The Parts, — The skin, hair, surface, points of hair. 

2. Appearance, — Various. 

3. Qualities. — The hair of an animal; the hairs are 
flex.ible, slender, soft, tubular, straight, and pointed. The 
skin is stiff. 

4. Use. — Sometimes for ornament, but generally to pro- 
mote warmth. 

A Needle. 

1. The Parts, — The eye, shank, point, middle, top. 

2. Appearance. — Bright steel colour, tapering. 

3. Qualities. — Made of steel, therefore metallic, opaque, 
cold, pointed, slender, fusible, hard, brittle, solid. 

4. Use. — Useful for sewing. 

Lesson 136.— p. 86. 

A Lemon. 

1. The Parts. — Outside, inside, rind, pippins. 

2. Appearance, — Yellowish, shaped like an egg. 

I 
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3. Quaiities, — The juice is acid, eooling. 

4. Use. — For lemonade, confectionary, ^e, . 

A Cabbage. 

1. The Parts. — The stalk, leaves. 

2. Appearance. — The outer leaves green, inner leaves of 
a yellow or white colour. 

3. Qualities. — Nutritious and rather sweet. 

4. Use. — Useful for domestic purposes as an article of 

food. 

) 

SECTION IV. — QUALITIES, NATURAL HISTORY, AND 

USES OP SUBSTANCES. 

Lesson 137.— p. 87. 

Camphor. 

1. Camphor is the peculiar juice of a species of the laurel 
called the camphor-tree. 2. It is abundant in China, Bor- 
neo, and Ceylon. 3. It is hardened by exposure to the air. 
4. It is employed by the Princes in India to illuminate their 
rooms. 

5. Qualities. — It is pungent, volatile, acrid, and aromatic. 

6. Use. — Useful as a medicine, and in sick rooms to pre- 
vent contagion. It is also placed in cabinets of natural 
history to destroy the smaU insects that feed upon the spe- 
cimens. 

Lesson 138.— p. 88. 

Wax Candle. 

1. Wax is the produce of bees, beiog a substance which 
is secreted in their bodies, and of which tl^ey construct their 
cells. 

2. Process. — When the honey is taken out of the comb, 
the latter is melted, and afterwards bleached by exposure to 
the air. The wax in a liquid state is poured into leaden 
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moulds, in the centre of which the wick has been previously 

fixed. 
3. The wick is made of cotton or flax, and, when lighted, 

the melted wax rises up its fibres and feeds the flame. 

Lesson 139.— p. 88. 

Putty. 

1 . Puttt/ is a soft, unctuous substance, which hardens by 
exposure to the air. 

2. Use. — Used by glaziers to fasten the panes of glass to 
the window frames. 

3. It is composed of linseed oil and whiting, sometimes 
with the addition of white lead. 

4. The whiting is prepared from chalk ground into a fine 
powder ; and the oil and white lead are worked into it, till all 
the substances are thoroughly mixed together. 

5. Linseed oil is extracted from the seed of the flax. 

Lesson 140.— p. 88. 

Cheese, 

m 

1. Cheese is prepared from milk which is coagulated or 
curdled, by mixing it with a liquid called rennet ; the curds 
thus formed are a white solid substance. 

2. The curds are separated from the whey or w^atery par- 
ticles, and then pressed and dried. 

3. Rennet is made by steeping the inner membrane of a 
young calf's stomach in water. 

4. A colour is usually given to cheese by saffron, or by a 
substance called anneito^ which is the seed vessel of a shrub 
growing in the West Indies. 

Lesson 141.— p. 88. 

Horn, 

1. Horn is the hard substance that forms the frontal pro- 
jections of horned animals, all of which are graminivorous. 

I 2 
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2. The term graminivorous is derived from the Latin 
Grametif grass, and voro, to eat ; and signifies grass-eating, 

3. Horn, when boiled, becomes a soft jelly, and can be 
moulded into any shape. 

4. By a peculiar process it is rendered semi-transparent, 
and when formed into thin lamime or plates, is employed 
instead of glass for lanterns. 

5. It was the first transparent substance for windows be- 
fore the discovery of glass. 

6. It is now chiefly employed for combs, handles for 
knives and forks, occasionally for drinking utensils and ink- 
horns. 

Iiesson 142.— p. 88. 

Honey. 

1. Honey is a sweet vegetable juice, collected by bees from 
the nectaries of flowers. 

2. These insects are furnished with a long hollow trunk 
or proboscis, which they insert into the tubes of flowers, 
and suck up the honey they contain. This they deposit in 
their cells for a winter store. 

3. The description given of Judea, as a land flowing with 
milk and honey, was literally true. The richness of the 
vegetation supplied the bees with ample stores. Their 
combs were usually placed in the clefts of rocks or the hol- 
lows of trees ; and being continually melted by the heat of 
the sun, the honey actually flowed out of them in streams.— 
Mayo. 

Lesson 143.— p. 88. 

Starch. 

1. Starch is a substance which may be obtained firom 
aeyenX farinaceous vegetables. 

2. The Process. — It is generally prepared fVom wheat by 
the following process: — The wheat is put into tubs of water 
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and exposed some days to the heat of the san, which causes 
a degree of fermentation. The water is changed twice a 
day. TVlien sufficiently softened, it is poured into large can- 
vass hags, which are worked or beaten, in order to separate 
the husks from the farinaceous particles $ these last are 
'received into an empty vessel. Fresh water is then mixed 
with them, and the whole is left to settle. The water is then 
poured oS, and the sediment which remains at the bottom of 
the vessel is starch. This is dried and formed into small 
pieces* 

3. Starch, with the addition of stone-blue, i^ used to 
stiffen linen ; it is also formed into a powder for the hair. 

4. Starch or FecvJa is the nutritive part of most grains 
and roots : it may be extracted in considerable quantities from 
potatoes. — ' Maifo* 
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Glue. 

1. Glue is a viscid tenacious substance used as a cement. 

2. The best is obtained from the skins of animals, gene- 
rally the shavings, parings, and strips which have been 
rejected by the currier. 

3. An inferior kind is procured from the hoofs, sinews, 
&c. of aniinals. 

4. It is prepared by steeping the skin for two or three days 
in water, then boiling it till it becomes a thick jelly. Whilst 
hot it is strained through osier baskets ; the pure glue passes 
through the interstices, leaving the impurities in the baskets. 
It is then melted a second time, poured into square moulds, 
and placed in the air to cool gradually and congeal. 

5. Use. — Glue is used by carpenters, joiners, hatters, 
bookbinders, &c. 



I 3 
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Lesson 145.— p. 89. 

Indian Rubber, 

1. Indian Rubber is the hardened juice of a tree growing 
in S. America. 

2. The Indians make incisions through the hark of the 
tree chiefly in wet weather. A milky juice then oozes out, 
which is spread on moulds of clay. When the first layer is 
dry, a second is put over, and so on till the required thick-' 
ness is ohtained. 

3. After this it is placed over the smoke of hurning vege- 
tahles, which hardens and darkens it. 

4. It is applied hy the natives for water-proof hoots and 
Dottles, and also for flambeaux, as it affords a brilliant light. 

5. The principal uses to which Indian Rubber is applied 
among ourselves is for effacing black-lead marks, for water- 
proof shoes, balls, flexible tubes, syringes, and other instru- 
ments used by surgeons. 

6. Cloth of all kinds may be made impenetrable to water, 
if impregnated with the fresh juice of the Indian Rubber 
tree. Ship bottoms are sometimes sheathed with Indian 
Rubber cut very thick, as a preservative against the iiyu- 
ries of shell-fish. 

SECTION V. — QUALITIES, USES, AND GEOGRAPHICAL 
SITUATION OF THE METALS AND MINERALS. 

Lesson 146.— p. 90. 

Silver. 

1. Appearance, — White, brilliant. 

2. Qualities — Malleable, ductile, tenacious, heavy, soft, 
fusible, and indestructible ; opaque, solid, compact, and 
sonorous. 

3. Uses. — Silver, when it has been combined with copper. 
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is used for coin. It is also used as a plating or covering to 
certain vessels^ as candlesticks, &c. When dissolved in 
aqttafortis, it forms a valuable preparation for surgical 
purposes. 

4. Geographical Situation — Silver is found, both native 
and as an ore, in mines and veins. America is the country 
richest in silver mines. It is also found in Saxony, Bohe- 
mia, Norway, Hungary, and England. But the mines of 
Peru and Mexico furnish annually ten times more than all 
those of Europe together. 

Lesson 147.— p. 90. 

QuicksUver. 

1. Appearance, — White, brilliant, opaque. 

2. Qualities. — A mineral having a medicinal quality ; 
heavy, cold, fluid, divisible, volatile, least tenacious of all 
bodies, dilatable by heat 

3. Uses, — Quicksilver is easily affected by the atmo- 
sphere, and on that account, is used in barometers and ther- 
mometers. In the former, by showing the weight of the air, 
the probability of wet or dry weather is indicated ; in the 
latter, by marking the expansion and contraction of the 
quicksilver, the increase or decrease of heai or cold is indi- 
cated. Quicksilver is also used for coating mirrors. Quick- 
silver is sometimes used medicinally. 

4. 5t^aftoR.— Quicksilver is found in the natural state, 
as globules, in the cavities of mines ; but is Inost f^quently 
combined with sulphur. It is found on the N. of the Adri- 
atic, in Spain, but principally in Peru. 

Lesson 148.— p. 90. 

Lead, 

1. Appearance, — Of a livid bluish grey \ when melted or 
cut, it is bright 
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2. Quaiities. — Heavy, fbsible, malleable, ductile, very 
soft and pliable ; liable to tarnish, and non-elastic 

3. Uses, — The cabe, or dross formed on the surface irhen 
fused, is the basis of many colours, which are obtained from 
it by various degrees of heat. Red-lead and white-lead, so 
much used in paints, are the calces of lead. Rolled lead is fre- 
quently employed to cover the roofs of houses and ehoroheii. 
It is used for gutters, pipes, cisterns, and several other pur- 
poses, by plumbers. Great quantities of lead are consumed 
in making shot 

4. Situation. — Lead abounds in England and Wales, as 
well as in Scotland^ Ireland^ Germany, France, Spain, and 
America. 
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Copper. 

1. Appearance. -^ Orange-brown colour, and brilUant. 

2. Qualities. — Heavy, tenacious, very sotfOrous, fUsible, 
elastic, malleable, ductile, compact^ mineral, reflective, hard, 
8<did, and easily corroded. 

3. Uses. — ^When rolled into sheets, it is used to cover the 
roo& of housed. The bottoms of ships are coppered in order 
to knake them sail faster, and to prevent shell-fish from per- 
forating the wood. Copper, when lined with tin, is much 
used for cooking utensils. Plates of copper ate engraved 
with a sharp instrument called a burin, and sometimes they 
are corroded with aquafortis. Verdigris is the rast of 
copper. There are several alloys of copper. Brass is a 
compound of zinc and copper. Bronze is a compound of 
copper and tin. 

4. Situation. — Copper is found in Sweden, Saxony, Ame- 
rica, and Great Britain. 
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Lesson 160.— p. 90. 

Iron, 

1. Appearance, — A livid grey colour. 

2. Qualities. — Dactile, heavy, teDacious, malleable, liable 
to rust, sonorous, a mineral, fusible, hard, reflective, solid, 
susceptible of polish, cold. 

3. Uses, — The most useful of metals. Cast-iron is used 
for the backs of chimneys, grates, boilers, pipes, railroads, 
common cannon balls. Wrougkt-iron is made into bars, 
f^om which machinery and tools of all descriptions are 
made. Steel is a combination of iron and a small portion of 
carbon. 

4. Sitttation, — Iron is found in most countries, but espe- 
cially in England, France, Sweden, and Eussia. 

Lesson 151.— p. 90. 

Tin. 

1. Appearance, — White, brilliant 

2. Qualities. — Heavy, soft, malleable, ductile, fusible, 
opaque, solid, pliable, mineral, reflective, sonorous. 

3. Uses. — Chiefly employed in the manufacture of culi- 
nary utensils. Tin plates, so called, are formed of iron 
plates completely cleansed, and then dipped into melted lead. 
Pins are made of brass-wire tinned. Tin forms alloys with 
several other metals. 

4. Situation, — Germany, Chili, Mexico; but especially 
Cornwall, in England. 

Lesson 162.— p. 90. 

Cbal, 

1. Appearance, — Of a bright black colour. 

2. Qualities, — Very combustible, composed of charcoal, 
bitumen, and some portion of clay. 

3. Uses, — For fuel, gas, &c. 
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4. Situation. — Great Britam, Germany, Sweden, France; 
Canada, Newfoundland, China, New Holland. 

Lesson 153.— p. 90. 

Salt. 

1. Appearance. — White, sparkling^ and crystalline. 

2. Qualities. — Soluble, fusible, granulous, and a peculiar 
flaTOur called saline. 

3* Uses, — Used for preserving food, and as an agreeable 
stimulant to the taste. 

4. Situation. — The «a/^used in England is chiefly ob- 
tained from the sea, or salt-brine springs. There is also 
rock-salt, which is dug out of the earth. The largest salt- 
mine is near Cracow» in Poland. 



SECTION VI. — LESSONS ON FAMILIAR OBJECTS IN 

NATURE. 

Lesson 154.— p. 92.' 

Clouds. 

L Clouds are formed by vapours rising to a height in the 
atmosphere, becoming more or less condensed. 2. TTiese 
float at a greater or less height in the atmosphere according 
to their weight 8. As the atmosphere is heaviest below, 
4. dense and thick clouds float near the sutfkee of the 
earth, while, 5. the thin fleecy clouds soar far above them. 
6. Both kinds may be frequently seen at different heights in 
the atmosphere at the same time. 

7. Clouds, being formed of water, are produced in the 
greatest abundance, when the air has most opportunity of 
acting upon water. 8. Winds, therefore, which blow from 
the west and south-west, over the wide Atlantic Ocean, 
bring more clouds to this country than easterly winds ; be- 
cause, 9. ^ese latter pass over only a narrow channel of the 
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sea. 10. The vMndarfid yarietj of colours displayed in the 
clouds, arises from the different ways in which the sun's 
light is reflected among them. 11. Many of the clouds rise 
to the height of fifteen miles from the surface of the earth; 
but, 12. their general height is not above a mile. 

Lesson Idd.^-p. 92. 

Aurora Borealis, 

1. Sometimes at night there is to be seen, in the northern 
quarter of the heavens, a bright light, 2. like the morning 
Aurora, or day-break, from which rays issue, and which 
spreads itself by degrees over a great part of the firmament. 
3. The whole heavens, at length, appear red and fiery, and 
exhibit a most beautiful sight. 4. This appearance is called 
the Korthem Light, or Aurora Borealis. 5. It is supposed 
to be, like lightning, an effect of electricity ; and, 6. in the 
dreary countries of the North, it greatly assists in dispelling 
the gloom of the winter. 

7. The Atarora Borealis is peculiar to clear, cold, and dry 
weather ; and, 8. does not occur in tropical climates. 9. In 
former times, 'the appearance of the Aurora Borealis was 
imagined to indicate the approach of war or other evils, but 
such idle fancies have now happily vanished. 

Lesson 156.— p. 93. 

Vegetables, 

1. The term Vegetable is applied to trees, shrubs, grasses, 
fungi, mosses, ferns, and lichens. 2. It is these which 
clothe the earth with verdure, and cover it with forests ; 
3. and which supply a great part of the food of man, and of 
the rest of the animal kingdonu 

4. There is a great difference between vegetable and ani- 
mal life. Animals both grow, move, and feel. But vegetables 
can neither move nor feeL They grow and perish in the 
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same sitnation, and, though they appear sensible to light and 
heat, they show no trace of feeling beyond this. 

6. The structare of vegetables is highly corioos, consist- 
ing of woody fibres, and a number of narrow tubes through 
which is conveyed a fluid, 6. called the sap, 

7. The outer bark of plants or trees is, in general, hard 
and rough, and serves as a protection to the parts beneath. 
8. These are an inner fibrous bark, and a layer of soft wood 
called cdbumum. 9. Then comes the solid wood, which 
serves as a support for the whole. 10. In the centre of this, 
there is, in some species of plants, a soft matter called the 
pith, 11. These parts may be clearly seen in the young 
branch of an elder-tree ; while the stalk of other species is 
hollow. 

Lesson 157.— p. 93. 

Leaves. 

1. Leaves form the foliage of plantd. 2. They are found to 
be set upon the branches in particular directions, according 
to the species. 3. Thus, if we examine the leaves of the 
elm or the ash, we shall find them arranged in one certain 
form, which is just alike in every branch we can find. 4. 
In the weeping wiUow, the long and slender leaves are pen- 
dentf or hanging ; whilst the common wiUow, though its leaves 
are very similar in shape, has these standing upright. 

5. Leaves are made of a number of very fine nerves and 
veins, which all^lie one way in grasses and some other spe- 
cies, but in general form a delieate thready net-work, filled 
up with soft pulpy matter. 6. This structure may be seen, 
by picking up in autumn the leaf of a poplar. 7. Leaves 
serve the same purpose in the vegetable kingdom that the 
lungs and other contrivances for breathing do amongst 
animals. 

8. The atr, when confined over a plant, is found to undergo 
certain changes, and if not frequently renewed, the plant 
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dies. Thus, a free circulation of air is shown to be as 
needful to the life and health of yegetables, as of animals. 



, Lesson 158.— p. 93. 

Trees, 

I. Those vegetable productions which grow to a certain 
size, and have a distinct trunk or stem, are called Trees, 
2. Shrubs differ from trees merely in being smaller, in 
having a bushy character, and from several stems often 
springing together from the same spot 

3. Trees serve for a great variety of useful purposes, as 
the timber or wood obtained from them is employed for the 
building of ships and houses, as well as for making rails, 
fences, &c. 4. The oak, beech, and pine or deal, are princi- 
pally employed for these purposes. 5. The ash, the beech, 
the elm, the lime, the poplar, and the birch, amongst our 
native trees, are of equal value to the cabinet-maker and the 
carpeoter. 

6. The fruit of the oak, called adorns, and the Aruit of the 
beech, called beech-nut, were used for food in former times, 
when our country was covered with forests, and in some 
places, these fruits are still collected for feeing hogs, 

7. Pines or firs grow to a great height, and are used for 
the masts of ships, as well as for building. 8. Ttirpentine, 
resin, pitch, and tar, are procured from these trees. 9. The 
largest and most magnificent trees are, however, found in 
hot countries. 10. Amongst these, various kinds of palms 
afford the noblest specimens of the vegetable kingdom, at- 
taining to a considerable height. 

II. The Palma real of Cuba often rises to the height of 
one hundred and sixty feet, having tall slender stems, with . 
out branches, with a crown of immense leaves springing 
from the very top, and hanging down in the most graceful 
manner. These leaves are twelve or fifteen feet long, and 
have at their stalks branches of the most brilliant blossoms. 
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Lesson 159.— p. 94. 

Bees, 

1. The working bees perform all the labour of building the 
cells } they also guard the hlYe and the queen, collect and 
store the honey, make the wax, and feed the young. 2. In 
constructing Iheir houses, they first gather a kind, of cement 
from the gummy bods of flowers, which they knead into 
little balls with their proboscis and legs, and carry it away 
to stop up all the crevices, and make the hive safe from all 
intruders. 

3. This done, they next fetch matter for their wax, which 
is made from the fine dust or pollen found in flowers ; this 
the bees first eat, and it is then changed to wax in the sto- 
mach, 4. From this wax, one set of workers construct ceUa, 
haWng six sides, and of the most beautiful regularity. 5. By 
giving the cells this shape, the greatest number possible is 
contained in any given space — an arrangement which long 
puzzled the wisest men, but which these little creatures, 
taught by their own Divine Author, had practised from the 
first hour of their creation. 6. These cells are used partly 
to hold honey closely covered by lids, and partly as nests in 
which to place their eggs. 

7. When a number of cells are completed, the queen bee 
begins to lay her eggs. 8. During this process, she is atten- 
tively fed and followed by the workers^ who remove every 
cgg» and place it in a separate cell. 9. During the summer, 
it has been calculated that a single queen will produce forty 
thousand eggs. She first lays the eggs which are to give 
birth to working bees, then the drones, and lastly a few 
are stored away in cells set apart for this particular purpose, 
for a supply of queens, lest the present sovereign should be 
destroyed, or tiie hive should become tco populous. 
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Lesson 160.— p. 94- 

The Changes of the Butterfly. 

1. Any one who examines a cabbage-leaf, will find little 
parcels of eggs ; and if these are watched, caterpillars will be 
found to come from them. 2. Each has sixteen short legs, 
twelve eyes, which are exceedingly small, and a pair of jaws, 
with which, as it crawls, it is constantly eating. 

3. Each creature gradually increases in size, changes its 
skin several times, and then seeks out some concealed place, 
either in wells or under ground. 4. It then loses its cater- 
pillar form, and becomes b. chrysalis ox pupae; that is, an egg- 
shaped case, inclosing a liying creature. 5. In this state, it 
has neither mouth nor eyes, legs nor wings ; it does not eat, 
but lies torpid. It coiltinues in this condition for several 
months, when, escaping from its confinement, it comes forth 
a butterfly. 

6. As a butterfly, it is furnished with beautiful wings, and 
six legs ; has no jaws, but a curled trunk or proboscis for 
sipping honey, has two long horns springing from its head, 
and only two eyes. 
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SECTION I. — FABLES. 

Lesson 161.— p. 96. 

The Fax and the Bitven. 
1, 2. A fox observing a raven on the branch of a tree with 
a piece of cheese in her mouth, considered how he might 
possess himself of this. 3. ** I am glad," said he, " to see you 
this morning, for your beautifiil shape and shining feathers 
are the delight of my eyes. 4. The favour of a song will 
doubtless show that your voice is equal to your other ac- 
complishments." 5, 6. The raven, deceived with^this speech, 
opened her mouth to sing, when the cheese dropped^ which 
the fox having snatched up (or snatched up) in triumph kft 
her (or leaving) to lament her vanity. 

Lesson 162.— p. 96. 

The Daw with borrowed Feathers, — {Analgais.) 

1. A conceited jackdaw was vain enough to imagine that 
he wanted nothing but the coloured plumes to render him as 
elegant a bird as the peacock. 

2. Being puffed up with this wise ctmceit, he dressed him- 
himself with a sufficient quantity of their most beautiful 
feathers. 
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3. In this l)orrowed garb, he forsook his old companions, 
and endeavoured to pass for a peacock. 

4. No sooner, however, did he attempt to associate with 
these genteel creatures, than an affected strut betrayed the 
Tain pretender. 

5. The offended peacocks, plucking from him their de- 
graded feathers, soon stripped him of his finery. 

6. Being thus reduced to a mere jackdctw, he was driven 
back to his brethren ; by whom he was now equally de- 
spised, and justly punished with derision and contempt. 

Lesson 163.*-p. 97. 

7%c Wolf and the Zamb, — (^Connection,) 

r 1. A wolf and a la^b were accidentally quenching their 
thirst at the same rivulet. 2. The wolf stood towards the 
head of the stream, and the lamb at some distance below. 

3. The wolf being determined to quarrel, fiercely demanded 
why she durst disturb the water which he was drinking. 

4. To which the lamb, trembling, replied that that could 
not be, for the water came from him to her, 

5. Disconcerted by the force of this truth, the wolf changed 
the accusation, saying, " Six months ago I was slandered by 
thee." 6. "I was not then bom,*' replied the lamb. 7. 
" Then it must have been thy father or some other relation." 
Having said this, h^ seized the lamb and tore it to pieces. 

Lesson 164.— p. 97. 

The Asa and the Lap-Dog. — {Connection,) 

1. An ass living in the same house with a favourite lap- 
dog, saw that the dog enjoyed a greater share of affection 
than he. 2. Supposing that he should enjoy an equal share 
of the good graces of the family were he to imitate the lap- 
dog's playM caresses, 3. he began to frisk about before his 
master, kicking up his heels and braying in an awkward 

K 3 
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affectation of pleasantry. 4. This behaviour raised much 
laughter, which the ass mistaking for approbation, 5. h« 
began to leap upon his master's breast, and lick his fiice. 6. 
At this, having been weU oudgeUed, he was convinced that 
what is agreeable in one person, may be considered imper- 
tinent in another} and that the surest way to secure esteem, 
is for every one to act according to his own natural genius. 

Lesson 165.— p. 98. 

7%e Stag drinking. — (Analysis.) 

1. A stag, when quenching his thirst in a clear lake, was 
struck with the beauty of his horns, which he saw reflected 
in the water. 

2. At the same time he observed the extreme slenderness 
of his legs. 

3. He said that it was a pity so Jine a creature should be 
furnished with so despicable a pair of legs, and what a truly 
noble animal he should have been had his legs in any degree 
answered to his horns. 

4. In the midst of this soliloguy, he was alarmed by the 
cry of a pack of hounds. 

5. He then flew through the forest, and left his pursuers 
so far behind, that he might probably have escaped, had he 
not taken to a thick wood, where his horns having become 
entangled in the branches, he was held till the hounds came 
up, which tore him in pieces. 

6. In his last moments, he said that he had judged ill with 
regard to his advantages, despising those legs which could 
have borne him in safety, had not his favourite anders be- 
trayed him into ruin. 

Lesson 166.— p. 98. 

Genius f Virtue, and deputation, — (Connection,) 
1. Genius, Virtue, and Reputation being friends^ agreed to 
travel over Great Britain, to see what might be worthy df 
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observation. 2. Considering by what means they might find 
each other should they be separated, 3. Genius said, 
"Should I be separated, I may be found either kneeling 
before the tomb of Shakspeare, or in some grove where 
Milton talked with angels, or where Pope caught inspira- 
tion." 4. Virtue said, " My friends are not numerous. 
Should t lose you, I may perhaps take sanctuary in the 
temples of Religion, in the palaces of royalty, or, in the 
stately homes of ministers of state. 5. But should I not be 
admitted into these places, I shall enquire for some cottage 
where contentment has a bonier." 6. Reputation said, 
" You, my friends, may be recovered if you err ; but I en- 
treat you always to keep me in sight, for if once lost, I can 
never be retrieved." 



Lesson 167.— p. 99. 

TTie Spider and the Silkworm, — (^Connection.) 

1. A spider busily spreading his web from one side of the 
room to the other, 2. was asked by an industrious silkworm 
why he spent so much time in making so many lines and 
circles. 3. The spider, in anger, said, '* I must not be dis- 
turbed by so ignorant a thing as you. As fame is my 
object, I shall transmit my ingenuity to posterity.** 4. Im- 
mediately, a chamber-maid coming into the room to feed her 
silkworms, saw the spider at work, when, with one stroke of 
her broom, she swept him away, destroying his labours and 
hopes of fame. 

Lesson 168.— p. 99. 

The Two Dogs. — (Analysis,) 

1. A good'natured spaniel overtook a surly mastiff, as he 
was travelling on the high road. 

2. Tray being an entire stranger to Tiger, very civiUy 
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accosted him, saying, if it 'would be no interruption, he 
should be glad to bear him company. 

3. Tiger happened not to be altogether in his usual growl- 
ing mood, and accepted the proposaL 

4. Pursniug their journey amicMy together, they arrived 
at the next yillage, where Tiger displayed his malignant dis' 
position by an unprovoked attack upon every dog he met. 

5. The villagers immediately sallied forth with great 
indignation, to rescue their respective favourites. 

6. They therefore fell upon our two friends without dis- 
tinction or mercy, and mo|t cruelly treated poor Tray far no 
reason, but for having been found in bad company. 



Lesson 169.— p. 100. 

The Redbreast and the Sparrow, — (^Connection,) 

1. A redbreast was singing by the side of a rural cottage, 
when a sparrow, perched upon the thatch, thus took occasion 
to reprimand him. 2. " Why dost thou dare, with thy dull 
autumnal notCy to emulate the birds of spring ? 3. Can thy 
weak warblings pretend to vie with the sprightly accents of 
the thrush and the blackbird, or the various melody of the 
lark or the nightingale ? Other birds, far thy superiors, 
have long been content to admire these in silence." 

4. The robin in reply said, ** I beg that thou wilt judge 
with candour, and not impute those efforts solely to am- 
bition which may sometimes flow from the love of the art. 
5. I do not envy but reverence the birds whose fame has 
stood the test of ages. 6. Though their songs have charmed 
both hill and dale, their season is now past, and their throats 
are now silent. 7. I feel no ambition to equal much less to 
surpass those birds. Though my efforts are of an humble 
'kind, I may surely hope for pardon in endeavouring to cheer 
those forsaken valleys by an attempt to imitate the strains I 
love." 
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Lesson 170.— p. 101. 

7%6 Boy and the Butterfly, — (ConnectionJ) 

1. A boy being smitten with the colours of a butterfly, pur- 
sued it from flower to flower. 2. At first he aimed at surprising 
it among the leaves of a rose, then to coyer it with his hat 
as it fed on a daisy. Now he hoped to secure it as it rested 
on a sprig of myrtle ; then, being sure of his prize, he per- 
ceived it loitering on a bed of violets. 3. The fickle fly, 
continually changing one blossom for another, eluded his 
attempts. 4. At length, observing it half buried in the cup 
of a tulip, he rushed forwards ; when snatching it with vio> 
lence, he crushed it to pieces. 

5. The dying insect seeing the poor boy somewhat cha- 
grined, thus addressed him with the calmness of a stoic. 6. 
"See the end of thy unprofitable solicitude; and, that thy 
future life may be benefited, learn that all pleasure is but a 
painted butterfly.'* 

SECTION n. — ANECDOTES. 

Lesson 171.— p. 102. * 

Epaminondas, — (^Connection,') 

1. Epaminondas was one of the greatest generals of 
Greece, and one of the best of men. 2. Before him, Thebes 
was not distinguished for any great action ; and afterwards 
was remarkable not for its virtues but its misfortunes. 3. 
As its glory took its birth and expired with this great man, 
so it sunk into its original obscurity. 4. Having obtained a 
victory at Leuctra, Epaminondas drew upon himself the eyes 
and admiration of all the neighbouring people, who regarded 
him as the support of Thebes, the conqueror of Sparta, the 
deliverer of Greece, and the greatest and most excellent man 
of the world. 5. Whilst receiving this applause, capable of 
making the general of an army forget the man for the victor, 
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Epaminondas was so little sensible to so affecting and so 
deserved a glory, as to say, his joy arose from a sense of the 
pleasure which the news of his victory would give his father 
and mother. 
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Avoid Flattery. — {Connection.) 

1. Canute the Great, king of England, was once walking 
on the sea-shore at Southampton, accompanied by his cour- 
tiers. 2. These offered the grossest flattery, comparing him 
to the greatest heroes of antiquity, and asserting that his 
power was more than human. Having ordered a chair to be 
placed on the beach while the tide was coming up, he sat 
down with a m^'estic air, and thus addressed himself to the 
sea. 4. ** Thou sea art a part of my dominions as well as 
the land whereon I sit No one ever broke my comnoands 
with impunity. I therefore charge thee to come no farther, 
nor presume to wet the feet or robe of me thy sovereign.** 
5. But the sea rolling on as before, without any respect wetted 
the skirts of his robe and splashed his thighs. 6. Then 
rising np sudd^ly, and addressing himself to his attendants, 
he upbraided them with their ridiculous flattery, judiciously 
expatiating on the narrow and limited power of the greatest 
monarchs on earth. 

Lesson 178.— p. 103. 

Mr» Sergeant Granville. — (Connection.) 

1. The father of that eminent lawyer, Mr. Sergeant Gran- 
ville, had a good estate, which he intended to settle on his 
elder son; but he proving a vicious young man, and affording 
no hopes of recovery, it devolved upon the Sergeant, the 
younger son. 2. Upon the death of the father, the elder 
son finding that what he had considered as the mer« threaten- 
ings of an angry old man were now certain, became melan- 
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choly. 3. This wrought a great change, effecting what the 
father could not -whilst he lived. 

4. His hrother observing this, invited him with many of 
his friends to a feast ; where, after other dishes had been 
served up, he ordered one which was covered to be set before 
his brother, and desired him to uncover it 5. The dish 
being uncovered^ the company and the brother were surprised 
to find it full of writings. 6. They were still more surprised, 
when the Sergeant told them that he was now doing, what he 
was sure his father would have done, had he lived to see the 
happy change which they now all saw in his brother ; and 
therefore he now freely restored to him his estate. 

Lesson 174.— p. 104. 

The Poor Curate, — {Connection.') 

1. Some years ago, a poor but worthy clergyman, residing 
in a small Tillage, supported himself, wife, and seven children 
on a stipend of 40/. per annum. 2. As he was once walking 
and meditating in the fields, in much distress, on the narrow- 
ness of his circumstances, he stumbled on a purse of gold. 
3. Looking jound in vain to find its owner, he carried it 
home to his wife, who advised him to employ at least a part 
of it to extricate them from their present difficulties. 4. 
This he conscientiously refused to do ; using at the same 
time his utmost endeavours to find its former proprietor, and 
assuring his wife that honesty is the best policy. 5. After 
some time, the clergyman returned it to a neighbouring 
gentleman who owned it, receiving as a reward nothing but 
thanks. 6. On the good man's return, the wife reproached 
the gentleman with ingratitude, censuring the over-Bcropu- 
loas honesty of her husband ; to which he only implied that 
honesty is the best policy. 7. A few months after this, the 
gentleman invited the curate to dine with him, and having 
hospitably entertained him, presented him to a living of 
.300/. per annum, to which he added 50/. for his present 
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necessities. 8. The curate, after making suitable acknow- 
ledgments, returned home with joy to his wife and family^ 
acquainting them with the happy change in his circum- 
stances ; and adding, that he hoped they would now be con- 
vinced that honesty is the best policy } to which they all 
readily assented. 

Lesson 175.— p. 105. 

TTic Missionary Money-box. — (^Connection.^ 

I. Some years ago, a trading vessel laden with com from 
Cardigan, in Wales, was taken in the Channel by an Ame- 
rican privateer. 2. The captain going into the cabin to 
survey his prize, espied a little box with a hole in the top, 
similar to what tradesmen have on their counters, through 
which they drop their money.. 8. Surprised at this, he 
asked the Welshman what that was/ pointing to the box with 
his stick. 4. The honest Cambrian ^replied, ** that he and 
his poor fellows had been accustomed every Monday to drop 
a penny each into that box, that missionaries might be sent 
to preach the Gospel to the heathen ; but all is over now." 
5. The American replied, " that is very good." Having 
paused a few minutes, he said, " Captain, Pli neither hurt a 
hair of your head nor hurt your vessel." 6. The .pious 
Welshman was then allowed to pursue his voyage unmo- 
lested. 

Lesson 176.— p. 105. 

Alcibiades. — (^ConnecHotL) 

1, 2. Alcibiades one day boasting of his wealth, and the 
great estates which he possessed, Socrates carried to him a geo- 
graphical map, and asked him to find Attica. 3. It was so 
small as scarcely to be discerned on the map. 4. Having found 
it with some difficulty, he was desired to point out his own 
estate there. *' It is too small," says he, " to be distinguished 
in so little a snace." 5. Then Socrates cautioned him not to 
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be affected about so imperceptible a point of land. 6. This 
reasoning might have been urged further, by comparing 
Attica with Greece, Greece with Europe, and Europe with 
the whole world. 



SECTION in. — NARRATIVES. 

Lesson 177.— p. 107. 

Generosity to an Enemy universally admired. 

1. Cneius Domitius, tribune of the Roman people, having a 
great enmity against Marcus Scaurus, chief of the senate, 
publicly accused him of several high crimes and misde- 
meanors. 2. A slave of Scaurus, induced through the hope 
of a reward, offered himself as a witness against his master ; 
upon which Domitius ordered him to be bound and sent to 
his master. 3. This generous action was so much admired 
by the people, that honours were heaped upon Doniitius 
without end. 4. He was successively elected consul, censor, 
and chief priest. 

Lesson 178.— p. 107. 

CONNECTED NARRATIVE. 

Heroic Generosity seldom unreicarded.^^Connection,) 

1. Calais having revolted from the English, was retaken 
by Edward III., who, in revenge for their treachery, ordered 
the inhabitants to choose six citizens to be put to death. 2. 
While all were struck with horror at this sentence, Eustace 
de St Pierre offered himself for one, and was soon joined by 
fiye more. 3. These having come with halters round their 
necks to Edward, were ordered to execution. 4. The que^, 
however, pleaded so powerfully for them, that they were not 
only imrdoned, but sumptuously entertained in her tent, and 
sent back loaded with presents. 
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Lesson 179.— p. 108. 

ANALYSIS. 

Fidelity respected by Enemies. 

1. At the battle of Philippi, Bratus, after the rout of his 
army, was in danger of falling into the hands.of his enemies. 

2. Lucilius, his bosom friend, gave him an opportunity of 
escape, by crying out, "I am Brutus ; lead me to Antony.** 

3. When in the presence of Antony, he spoke with 
great resolution ; saying, " I have employed this artifice that 
Brutus may not fall into the hands of his enemies. 

4. " The gods will never permit that fortune shall triumph 
over virtue. 

5. ** In spite of fortune, Brutus will always be found, dead 
or alive, in a situation worthy of his courage." 

6. Antony admired the firmness of Lucilius, and said, 
" You merit a greater recompense than it is in my power to 
bestow. 

7. " Brutus, as I have been informed, is now dead ; and as 
your fidelity to him is at an end, let me therefore be re- 
ceived in his place, and love me as you did him." 

8. Lucilius embraced the offer, engaged himself to An- 
tony, maintained the same fidelity as he had done to Brutus, 
and adhered to him when he was abandoned by all the 
world. 

Lesson 180.— p. 108. 

CONNECTED NARRATIVE. 

Fidelity in Friendship rewarded. 

1. Damon and Pythias were intimate friends. 2. Damon 
having been condemned to death by Dionysius, demanded to 
go home and set his affairs in order, when his friend offered 
to become his surety and submit to death if he should not 
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retam. 3. Every one expecting what would be the event, 
began to condemn Pythias for so rash an action ; but Py- 
thias, confident in the integrity of his friend, waited the 
appointed hoar with alacrity. 4. Damon returning at the 
precise time, Dionysius was so struck with their mutual 
fidelity, that he not only pardoned Damon, but prayed to 
have the friendship of two such worthy men. 

Lesson 181.--p. 109. 

ANALYSIS. 

Filial Piety recommended. 

1. In civil wars, it often happens that fathers and sons, 
brothers and brothers, take contrary parts. 

2. In the last battle of Actium, between Augustus and 
Marc Antony, Augustus was the conqueror. 

3. The prisoners having been counted up, Metellus was 
brought to Augustus, whose face was much changed by 
anxiety and imprisonment, yet it was known to his son 
who had been on the contrary side. 

4. The son, with tears, ran into the embraces of his 
father. 

5. When he had turned to Augustus, he said, ** This, thy 
enemy, has deserved death, but I am worthy of some reward 
for the service I have done thee. 

6. ** I beseech thee to preserve this man on account of my 
merits, and cause me to suficr death in his stead.** 

7. Augustus was moved with the piety of the son. 

8. The father had been his mortal enemy ; he gave him, 
however, his life. 

Lesson 182.— p. 109. 

CONNECTION. 

The Faithful Servant. 
Robert Lawless, who died in 1806, was for more than half 
a century one of the principal assistants of Mr. Miller, for- 
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1 

merly bookseller in the Strand ; afterwards to his successor, 
the late Mr. Alderman Cadell ; and then, till within a short 
time of his death, to Messrs. Cadell and Dayies. 2, 3. His 
character, which exhibited the soundest integrity of mind 
and simplicity of manners, was rarely equalled, of which the 
following is an instance. 

4. Not long before Mr. Cadell*s obtaining the scarlet 
gown, honest Robert, having taken stock at the end of the 
year, seriously applied to his master to ask a favonr, 5. To 
the surprise of Mr. Cadell, the request was, that his annual 
salary might be lowered ; because as the year's account was 
not so good as the preceding one, Lawless really feared that 
his master could not afford to pay him such very high 
wages. 6. The request of course was not granted. 

7. On retiring from business, the benevolent master had 
a picture of the faithful servant painted by Sir William 
Beechey, which Mr. Cadell always showed to his friends as 
one of the principal ornaments of his drawing-room. 

Lesson 183*— p. 110. 

CONNECTION. 

1. A schoolmaster walking upon the banks of a river, not 
far from his school, heard a cry as of one in distress. Ad- 
vancing a few paces farther, he saw one of his scholars in 
the water, hanging by the bough of a willow. 2. The boy 
who had been learning to swim with corks, had thought him- 
self sufficiently experienced to throw those implements aside 
and venture into the water without them. 3. The force of 
the stream, however, having hurried him out of his depth, 
he would certainly have been drowned, had not the branch 
of a willow growing on the bank providentially hung in his 
way. 

4. The master taking up the corks which lay upon the 
ground, threw them to his scholar, making use of thi^ op- 
portunity to read a lecture to him upon the inconsiderate 
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rashness of youth. 5. '* Let this be an example to you in 
the conduct of your future life, never to throw away your 
corks till time has given you strength and experience enough 
to swim without them." 

SECTION IV. — SCRIPTURE BIOGRAPHY. 

Lesson 184.~p. HI. 

Character of Joseph as a Brother. 

Gen. xUi* ver. 6, 7. to 28. In' this portion we see that 
Joseph instantly recognised his brethren, as soon as they 
were brought into his presence. Many years had elapsed ; 
but their language, features, and occupation, soon divulged 
their relationship. Recollecting the inhuman treatment 
which he had experienced at their hands, he assumed upon 
their first interview a stern forbidding tone and bearing to- 
wards them. 

Though no recognition on their part appears to be hinted 
at by the sacred historian, yet the stem reception which 
they met with, struck their guilty consciences as an act of 
retributive justice for their barbarous treatment towards 
their youthful and innocent brother. Joseph evidently knew 
who was the principal perpetrator in the vile outrage, by 
selecting Simeon and binding him before their eyes. In 
spite of all this apparent harshness, the deep fraternal affec- 
tion of Joseph was with difficulty concealed, when he turned 
himself from them, and wept. 

Gen. xliii. ver. 15. to 34. In his second interview on 
their return fron Canaan, Joseph recognised his brother 
Benjamin. Concealing, however, his knowledge, he pro- 
ceeded to execute the duties of his high office, giving orders 
to his steward to prepare an entertainment for his guests. 
In the interim, the men having been brought into the house, 
felt alarmed at their position, and offered the. humblest 
apologies to the pious steward for the unexpected discovery 
of Ae returned money found in their sacks. 

Their apology was accepted ; their fears assuaged by thr 

h 3 
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comforting words of the steward : " Peaee be to yon, fear 
not ; yoor God and the God of your father, hath given yon 
treasure in your sacks ; I had your money.'* Afterwards, 
Simeon, who had been. imprisoned as the ntiost guilty, was 
restored to his brothers. 

Being ushered into the presence of Joseph, they bowed 
submissively to the ground. Joseph, still concealing his 
relationship, affectionately inquired after their father. The 
reply indicated the concern of the brothers, whilst it called 
forth the filial feelings of Joseph himself. With difficulty 
could he restrain his feelings, on beholding his own innocent 
brother standing with those who had formerly attempted to 
take away his life. He did, however, so far refrain, as to 
spend a happy evening in their company. 

Gen. xliv. ver. 1. to 34. In the morning, before their de- 
parture, Joseph secretly ordered his servant to place his 
own cup in the sack of Benjamin. This was done that he 
might be satisfied of their real affection towards Benjamin. 

The experiment succeeded. No sooner was the cup found 
to be in Benjamin's sack, than the noble feelings of Judah 
were called forth in pleading with the " Lord of Egypt" on 
behalf of the old man and of his brother. His tender 
natural appeal produced the desired effect 

Gen. xlv. ver. I. to 24. Joseph, unable to restrain himself 
any longer, ordered every man to go out. Then discovering 
himself to his brethren, he wept aloud till the house of 
Pharaoh heard. At this discovery, the consciences of bis 
brethren became troubled at his presence. Their guilt, so 
lopg dormant, revived in all its fulness, enormity, and 
alarm. They stood before the powerful Lord of Egypt, 
who they fancied could not forget the anguish of his soul, 
when he providentially escaped the murderous attempts of 
his own kinsmen. But their present suspicions and fears 
were as ill-timed as their previous conduct had been mean, 
dastardly, and unnatural. The nobleness of Joseph rose 
with the occasion. 
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Viewing all the afflicting circnmstanoes of his life as 
under the controlling influence of a superintending pro- 
vidence, he frankly and generously forgave them, telling 
them **that God had sent him before them to preserve life." 

After enumerating his sufferings, his rise, and present 
greatness, he bids them haste to inform his father of his son 
Joseph's prosperity and power. Then, falling on his brother 
Benjamin's neck, he wept, and Benjamin wept on his neck. 

Moreover, he kissed all his brethren, and wept upon 
them ; and after that, his brethren talked with him. 

Enough has now been adduced, to exhibit the forgiving 
spirit, the fraternal affection, and the exalted worth of Joseph, 
— the perfect model of what a brother should be. 

Lesson 185 i 
186 

May be drawn up according to the pre- 
ceding model. 
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SECTION V. — JOURNAL OF OCCURRENCES. 

Lesson 191.— p. 114. 

A Trip on the Raikoay, 

1. In the autumn of last year I left Leeds for Edinburgh, 
2. travelling in first class. 3. The fare I/. 16«. 4. The train 
started at half- past four a. m. 

5. The station appeared dull and gloomy, as there were 
few persons travelling, owing perhaps to the early hour of 
departure. 6. A middle-aged gentleman, who, like myself, 
was making his first tour to Scotland, was my only com- 
panion until we arrived at York. We then made some ad- 
dition to our company, in the persons of a gentleman and 
his wife, who had been detained all night in York, owing to 
an accident 6n the line on which they travelled. 7. They 
were loud in their complaints of the tardiness of railw? 
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officials, in expediting their journey or providing them with 
suitable accommodation. 

8. Their account of the accident caused me to remark, 
that railway accidents were most frequently the result of 
carelessness : but considering the number of trains that daily 
leave our large towns and cities, and the number of persons 
journeying in them, it was surprising that they were so few. 

9. As we passed the city of York, its magnificent cathe- 
dral was admired by all. The city and cathedral of Durham 
next occupied our attention — then the town of Newcastle, 
Wfth its handsome bridge across the Tyne. As we pro- 
ceeded, we had fine views of the German Ocean, Holy-Isle, 
and Bamborough Castle. We next arrived at the border 
town of Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

10. After leaving this place, a slight accident which oc- 
curred to one of the carriages, in consequence of the break- 
ing of the coupling chain, caused some little delay. In a 
short time, the injury having been repaired, we were again 
on our way through a picturesque and well-cultivated 
country, having charming views of the sea along a great 
part of the route ; and arrived at the Northern Capital at 
two P. M., after a pleasant journey of nine hours and a half. 
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► Can be drawn up after the preceding. 
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COURSE IIL 



CHAPTER Vir. 

DESCRIPTIONS. 

SECTION I. — ARTIFICIAL OBJECTS OF TRADE, 

INVENTION, ETC. 

Lesson 201.— p. 118. 

A Skip. 

1. A ship is a large vessel intended for conveying over 
the sea, goods, cattle, and passengers. 

2. At first, sailing vessels were very small, little better 
than mere rafts. Gradually, observation and men's wants 
suggested larger and more commodious vehicles. Ages 
elapsed before speed, security, and convenience were se* 
cured. 

3. The figure of a ship is oblong, to enable it to cut the 
water with the greater ease. The size will vary according 
to its particular purpose ; a merchant ship varies from 200 
tons to 2000. A man of war will carry from 1000 to 3000 
tons' burden. 

The leading parts are the huU, deck, rudder, masts, sail- 
yards, and sails. These are subdivided into a variety of 
subordinate parts. 

4. The principal persons employed are the designers, 
ship-wrights, smiths, carpenters, caulkers, rope and sail* 
makers. 

5. The wood considered to be best adapted for ship- 
building is oak, pine, teak, elm, or beech. Whatever wood 
may be employed should be strong, dry, and well^seasoned. 

6. By means of ships we are enabled to traverse the 
widest oceans, exchange the commodities of one country for 
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those of another, and colonize far and uninhabited districts 
by sending away the surplus -population of any country 
which may be overstocked. 

Lesson 202 to 208, 

May be drawn up in a manner similar to the preceding. 
SECTION in. — THE OPERATIONS OP NATURE. 

Lesson 215.— p. 122. 

1. The appearance of Nature in winter. — In winter, the 
trees have lost their foliage, the air is bleak and cold, and 
the ground nearly stripped of grass and flowers. The 
general aspect of the countrj is dull and uninteresting. 

The days are short and gloomy ; and the nights long, 
dark, and frequently cold. 

2. The effects of winter on trees, animals, and the land, — 
Winter has been aptly termed the period of rest It is the 
time when the roots of plants and trees strengthen them- 
selves, and prepare for the active life of the ensuing season. 

At the approach of winter, many birds seek other coun- 
tries. Domestic cattle are carefully housed and protected, 
while many of the wild animals are either buried in winter 
sleep or torpidity, or hide themselves in rocks and building. 

Winter is also necessary for the land to enable it io rest, 

3. The advantages of winter both to the land and to man kim- 
sdf, — A continuance of wet weather would render the soil 
stiff and clayey ; but frost, by converting the water into ice, 
tends to break up the fragments of the soil, which, when 
thawed, are reduced to a kind of powder. Thus, the soil 
becomes fitted to receive seed and to assist it in vegetating. 
Winter is peculiarly useful also to man, as affording a season 
for social amusements. These social and domestic assem- 
blies, when rationally and temperately conducted, are bene- 
ficial in enlarging our affections, and calling into operation 
the best and most ennobling feelings of human nature. 
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^^ Lessous 216 to 225, 

^' May be written in a manner similar to the preceding. 

SECTION IV.-- CHAKACTER. 

Lesson 226.— p. 124. 

The Good Boy. 

A good boy is pious tp his God, dutiful to his father and 
mother, obedient to his masters, loving to his play-fellows, 
and civil and obliging to all. After rising in the morning, 
t which is early, he makes himself clean and neat, and says his 
ir: prayers. He is diligent in learning his lessons, and takes a 
ii! pleasure in improving in every thing that is worthy of praise. 
Should he commit a fault, he does not attempt conceal- 
);' ment by telling a falsehood, but is sorry, and candidly con- 
fesses it. He loves to hear good advice, thankfully receives 
it, and always follows it. He never disgraces himself by 
'^ swearing, calling names, or using iU words to his compa- 
nions. He is never peevish and fretful, but always cheerful 
and good humoured. 

He scorns to steal or pilfer any thing from his play-fel- 
lows ; and would rather suffer wrong than do wrong to any 
of them. He avoids wrangling or quarrelling, and keeps 
himself out of all kinds of mischief into which the other boys 
are apt to run. By these means, he becomes, as he grows 
up, a man of sense and virtue ; is respected and beloved by 
all that know him : he thus lives in the world with credit 
and reputation ; and, when he dies, is lamented by all his 
acquaintance. 

Lessons 227 to the end, 

'Will not require any especial a8sistance. 



THE END. 
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